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to attend. 
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THE SUPPLY AND RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Dean Frank Kille 
Carleton College 


The tidal wave predicted for 1960 has already begun. For the fourth 


year in a row the enrollment of college students has increased and now exceeds 


the peak enrollments of 1947 and 1948. For this fall, ‘valters(+) reports that 


the total full-time and part-time students in 9C1 approved four-year 
institutions is well over 2,284,600. The United States Cffice of Education 
estimates a total of over 2,957,000 students in :, 850 institutions of all types. 
This huge enrollment is ali the more striking when you realize that the recent 
increase in birth rate is not a factor. The students now entering college 
actually come from sinaller high school classes than we had fifteen years ago. 
As Walters puts it, ''This means that higher education possesses enhanced 
attractions, so that about four out of every ten graduates of high school last 
June registered this September for some form of advanced instruction," 
These hard facts on present college enrollments indicate that the fairly 
recent estimates on the impending shortage of college teachers though startling 
were indeed conservative. In 1954 Dael Wolfld@)stated that "Even if every 
person who receives a doctor's degree in the next few years is appointed to a 


college or university faculty there will not be enough to satisfy the anticipated 


(1)Raymond Walter, Special Issue on''Enrollments",School and Society, 
Vol. 84, 1956, pp. 190-2062 
(2)Dael Wolfle, America's Resources of Specialized Talent (First Edition) 
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requirements. ....... An average of 8,000 new faculty members will be 
required each year up to 1959 to replace those who quit teaching and to allow 
faculties to grow along with increasing enroliment. In five years that means 
40,000 new faculty members. But in those five years there will be only 
35,00C new Ph.D. 8" 


The next year, in a report projecting our needs to 1970, the Committee of 


Fifteen bluntly called the personnel problem appalliag (9) They predicted that 


by 197° college teachers holding the Ph.D. degree will have declined from the 


A 
Sf 


present 40 percent to 20 percent. 

I need not remind you of other predictions on the impending shortage, 
They are all of the same character. All we need to add to bring them up to 
date is to say "It's later than you think!"' 

As we all know, the shortage that we face will not be due just to increasing 
enrollments. The fact is, at the very time that we need to enlarge our 
faculties, we have to draw our Ph,D.s from an age group that is the smallest, 
A third factor is the steadily increasing demand on the part of business, 
industry and government for our college graduates and for individuals with 
graduate school experience. These free factors are operating in a period 
marked by excellent economic conditions and in a civilization both complex and 
technical. A shortage of specialized talent in nearly all fields is bound to 
result. 

Such a shortage of personnel can be met by four obvious lines of attack: 
(1) One can assist the persons already on the job to do it more efficiently. 


(3)Committee of Fifteen, 'The Graduate School Today and Tomorrow; 
Report by Strothmann, 1955 
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(2) One can also make the job as attractive as possible in order to hold the 


persons he already has, (3) One can employ others less well trained and use 


various devices to do the non-essential tasks. And (4) one can recruit his 
share of new candidates, 

Educators must use all four lines of attack and push them to the limit just 
as the leaders of business, industry, and government are doing or will do in 
the near future. 

Of the four lines of attack, the last -- recruitment -- is my particular 
assignment, My thesis will be that (1) college teachers and administrators, 
although they are in the best possible position to do so, have failed to state the 
case for their vocation as well as the leaders of business, industry, and 
government have for theirs; (2) that an active, aggressive recruitment program 
is needed and is justifiable on all counts; (3) that as a part of this recruitment 
program, financial assistance must be made available to prospective teachers 
wherever needed; and (4) that such a program must be more specific than a 
general encouragement of graduate work. There are, of course, other 
important aspects to a program of recruitment, It is my intention to speak 
only of these four, 


The Case for Tcaching Should be Stated Effectively 





Until the last two or three years, there has been little effort on the part of 
our profession as a whole to state the caseforteaching. In respect to teaching 
at the elementary and high school levels, the atmosphere on many a liberal arts 


college campus was not only relatively indifferent but definitely antagonistic. 





I think this has indirectly affected students' attitudes toward college teaching. 


A strongly negative attitude toward teaching at any level when held by highly 


respected teachers serves as a deterrent to the profession as a whole. 

Where not definitely negative, rnany administrators and teachers were at 
least apologetic. We saw college seniors going to jobs paying the equivalent 
of the salary offered assistant professors with three, four, or five years of 
post-graduate work. But those conditions have shown some improvement -- 
enough so that we can at least be optimistic in talking to a possible candidate, 
Without a doubt we all agree with the Committee of Fifteen when it emphasized 
that ''all attempts to recruit more first-rate talent for the teaching profession 
will be fruitless until this profession is restored to a competitive position 
financially. The life of the mind may not be stimulated by luxury and obesity, 
neither does the prospect of a sub-standard existence act upon young men of 
mettle," 

As our Presidents and Boards work hadto improve the salary scale, 
teachers and academic Deans have an immense job of their own todo. We all 
know that if the salary is reasonably good, there are other things that make 
teaching very attractive to many able students and these should be pointed out 
clearly and with conviction. Again, in the words of the Committee of Fifteen, 
"Professional recognition, intellectually exciting work, and the sense of 
performing a task of public worth are probably even more iinportant, provided 
salary is reasonably adequate,'' I believe we will agree that there is tremendus 


power in those words when spoken by a deeply committed and able teacher. 





We even confuse the picture for our students by arguing among ourselves 
over issues such as an alleged conflict between ''teaching'' and ''research'' as if 
these were alternatives, If one defines 'research''liberally enough, most of us 
think that the very best college teaching isdone by the scholar-teacher, What 
better appeal to the able student do we have than to present scholarly teaching 
as a first-rate career? In sending outa call for a special session at the spring 
meetings, the Program Committee of North Central's Commission on Colleges 
and Universities stresses that unless both active scholarship and teaching are 
intimately associated, both will suffer. And they feel that for an intelligent, 
socially-minded person a career of scholarship and teaching is not only useful 
but is also replete with interest and intellectual zest. We will be indebted to 
them for the discussion they have planned to clarify the attractiveness of collere 
teaching as a profession and to discuss as we are doing today those factors that 
contribute to the recruiting of the ablest staffs and their effective performance 


when secured, 


There have been other bright spots, It would be inexcusable on my part to 
leave the impression that nothing has been done, Recall, for example, the 
recruitment effort made during the past two years by the Ohio College 
Association through a state-wide conference followed by five regional meetings 
of teachers, students and administrators, Also, many of the foundations have 
supported national conferences planned by such associations as the Association 


of American Colleges, the National Education Association and the American 


Council on Education, The latter has published an excellent report! on its 


(1)American Council on Education,''Expanding Resources for College Teaching, '' 


Vol. 20, 1956 
* 





conference including both the papers and the discussion that followed, under 


the title ''Expanding Resources for College Teaching". 


An Aggressive Campaign Should be Conducted 





In fact some of the discussion recorded in that report substantiates my 


second point -- namely, that we must conduct an aggressive campaign, The 


conference suggested ‘that teachers as a group seem to have regarded 
recruiting for their profession as unseemly and presumptuous" and came to the 
conclusion ''that this attitude of constraint must be changed if we are to compéde 
successfully for talent'', We have been too often a coimplacent lot. We see the 
attractiveness of our own vocation so clearly that we assume it is equally 
clear to the young person choosing a career. Asa matter of fact, even able 
students may have a very hazy idea of teaching. They may think our salaries 
are much lower than they really are. They may have seen very little of the 
excitement which we experience through scholarship in our own field. We 
have to remember that the student has been lectured in heavy doses and these 
sessions, plus the grading of examinations, will be the things familiar to him. 
Furthermore, from the time he was six years old, we have represented an 
authority which he naturally tends to resist, He may unconsciously classify 
the teacher with parents or the police since, to his way of thinking, we often 
seemed to act as both, On the other hand, he may hold us in great awe -- 
particularly if we have published a great deal. Unless teachers are prepared 
and willing to take the initiative to start a discussion, the thought that he might 


some day be our replacement may never enter the student's head, The extent 





to which we miss our opportunities here was pointed up by a friend of mine 
recently who told me that during conferences on a Careers Day in a certain 
midwestern university only one department out of nine even mentioned teachine 
as a possible and desirable outlet for majors in their fields, They either 


thought this was obvious or they were disillusioned teachers, 


My plea for an aggressive recruitment effort does not mean the use of our 


personal influence to persuade a student to go into teaching against his better 
judgment. I only wish to guarantee that teaching gets a fair hearing. We 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that teaching is in open competition with 
business, industry and the government, Justification for a campaign to see 
that our vocation gets a hearing is to be found in the simple fact that toa 


greater extent than any other vocation, we must be a self-perpetuating group 





or all groups will suffer, For the most part our competitors in recruitment 
are consumers of our products -- they do not produce more trained personnel 
except in a highly specialized way. If they offered the same opportunities that 
we do, I doubt if the demand for college education in this country would have 
reached the point where we are now expected to handle forty percent of our 
young people, As the Committee of Fifteen stated, ''the moral fibre, the 
intellectual stature, the wisdom, and the pedagogical ability of the nation's 
college teachers become matters of critical significance,'’ Therefore, I 
believe that we can easily justify the promotion of a grass-roots movement for 
recruitment over the whole country -- not to persuade or unduly influence the 


student but simply to present the case for teaching so that it is given due 





consideration when a vocational decision is made. This should happen on 


every campus in the country. 

By using the term ''grass-roots'' I want to imply that while administrators 
can assist and encourage recruitment, the job will most effectively be done by 
the ablest members of our college faculties. Recognition of this fact is 


certainly one of the reasons for the extraordinary success of the Woodrow Wilsx 


Fellowship program, a program designed to recruit for the teaching profession, 


able young men and women who have never seriously considered an academic 
career or at least are undecided about it. The national director and the 
liaison officers on college campuses have been teachers -- not college 


administrators. 


Financial Assistance Must be Given 





A second important feature of this highly successful program has been the 
award of a fellowship to provide an adequate living for one year at the graduate 
school of the Fellow's choice, Bear in mind that the Fellow assumes ''no 
commitment to enter the teaching profession; he is asked only to give the 
possibilities of academic life his most serious consideration. The results to 
date show that the vast majority of the young men and women who are given 
this mark of confidence in their potential as teacher-scholars and who are giver 
this chance to find themselves intellectually and to try out their interests at the 
graduate level decide that they will gladly teach. u(t) 

In sharp contrast to the success of this program were the disappointing 
results of the seven-year experience with the National Roster of Prospective 


(1)Courtney Smith, 'The National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, "' 
AAC Bulletin, Vol. 39, 1953, pp. 68 -69 
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College Teachers -- launched by the Association of American Colleges in 1945 -- 
the first attempt on a national scale to recruit able college seniors for college 
teaching, The names of some 900 seniors graduating frorn liberal arts colleges 
were listed on a National Roster published annually in the Association of Americ 
Colleges' Bulletin, They were nominated by college administrators, supposedly 
given recognition, assistance, and a promise of a teaching job at their alma 
mater for a year upon the completion of one year of graduate study. It was 
hoped that "at the end of this two-year period...the student would be ina 
position to make a wise decision as to whether his life work should be in teaching 
and, if so, what type of further training he should undertake.' So poorly was 
the plan handled that many students nominated did not even know that their names 
had appeared on the National Roster. Rarely was any financial assistance given 
other than university fellowships which probably in most cases would have been 


awarded without benefit of the Roster plan. 


Following a report on the National Roster program in 1953(*) and upon the 


recommendation of its Commission on Teacher Education, the Association of 
American Colleges endorsed seven specific suggestions for a program of 
recruitment in undergraduate liberal arts colleges. Though nothing ever came 
of these proposals, some of them served as a point of departure for discussions 
at various meetings sponsored by the Commission on Teacher Education in 
recent years and in conferences with the representatives of various foundations, 
The Director of the Association, Theodore Distler, has been deeply interested 


in this matter and has sought the advice and aid of innumerable people, trying to 


(1)F rank R. Kille, AAC Bulletin, March 1953, Vol. 39, Number lI, pp. 53-61 
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develop a national program for the identification and encouragement of 


prospective college teachers -- a program that all our liberal arte colleges 


could support. 


The effective use of awards in the Woodrow Wilson Fellewship program 
and in the rare instances when they were employed by liberal arts colleges 
in the National Roster program convinces most competent observers that for 
our particular vocation and for recruiting at the high level we have in mind, 
such grants are indispensable, There can be little doubt that, regardless of 
their size, grants would serve to draw attention to a program of recruitment, 
would encourage faculties to be selective in nominations and would result in 
good organization and administrative practices. Some foundations have helped 
in this way in the past and still are doing so. I know that others are 
contemplating additional aid. Anda few undergraduate colleges, hard-pressed 
as they are, have found enough money to make grants to outstanding seniors 
who are prospective college teachers. This has been good, but unfortunately 
the magnitude of our task is such that all the money spent to date has been 
pitifully inadequate. 


Specific Encouragement Should be Given to Teaching 





Some think that if we encourage graduate studies in general we need not 
single out prospective teachers for special attention. The assumption is made 
that a given proportion of the students will turn to teaching. This may have 
been true in the past in certain disciplines for which teaching was practically 


the only outlet, I would contend that the increased interest in the able and well- 





educated person on the part of business and industry no longer gives teaching a 


monopoly even in these areas. For example, I recently heard a university 


president say that public relations organizations were now making very definite 


bids for Ph.D.'s in English. Be that as it may in the humanities, I am sure 
that the opportunities for the social scientists and the natural scientists have 
increased tremendously both in number and attractiveness. There is every 
reason to think they will continue to increase, 

Financially, these openings in business and government wil! probably 
continue to have an advantage even though faculty salaries are increased -- 
unless, of course, there is a major economic sctback. Furthermore, the 
satisfactions other than salary which come from these competitive fields often 
seem, and frequently are, much more tangible and more easily described. 
For these and other reasons, teaching simply cannot be left to compete on 
equal terms with the other vocations that are open to graduate students. 


Origins of Our Present College Faculties 





The report on the National Roster led to another study which may be 
referred to in closing since it is relevant and since many of you are participat- 
ing init. The Commission is sponsoring a National Study of the Baccalaureate 
Origins of College Teachers with the aid of a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. College administrators fror teachers colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, junior colleges and universities constitute the committee 
in charge, Using random selection some 350 institutions drawn from these 


four groups were asked to supply data on their faculties such as is normally on 





file in administrative offices, The response has been excellent. The data have 
now been coded and IBM cards are being punched for some 20,00 college 
instructors from ail ranks, fields, and kinds of colleges. 

These cards will first be analyzed to discover the undergraduate origins 
of our present faculties and the graduate schools which have granted their 
advanced degrees. The study restricts itself specifically to information on the 
college classroom teacher but in all subject matter areas and at all levels of 


graduate education. Some of the findings may be similar to those already 


reported in such excellent studies as the Origins of American Scientists(!) 


though this will not necessarily follow. Such studies have concentrated on the 
natural sciences and on those holding the Ph.D. degree regardless of their 
vocations. Industry and government may make heavier inroads on the pool of 
Ph.D.'s from one university than from others. Then too, only 40 percent of 
college teachers hold a doctorate degree, If the percentage is going to drop to 
about 20 percent by 1970, the undergraduate origins of those holding the 
Master's degree will be of increased interest to us. Are the sources and the 
rate of production of specialized personnel the same for the two degrees ” 

We hope to answer many other questions. To what extent do college 
teachers locate in institutions similar to their undergraduate schools” In other 
words, do the figures on the number of advanced degrees yzranted in any 
particular year really previde any given kind of college an accurate picture 
of the pool of teachers available to it? Regardiess of the type of college, what 
undergraduate institutions or kinds of institutions have been highly productive 


(1)Knapp and Goodrich, "Origins of American Scientists,'"' University of 


Chicago Press, 1952 
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in the past? Is their productivity in the humanities, social sciences and tue 
natural sciences about the same? To what extent have we drawn oa under- 
graduates of foreign universitics? What part have women played in meeting 
the needs at the college level in the various types of schools? What will 
retirement at age 65 do to the current faculties in these various types of 
colleges? What has been the clapsed tirne between the granting of the under - 
graduate degree and the advanced degrees? 

We hope that this atternpt to describe our present faculties will contribute 
to a better understanding of the factors that have played a part in the 
encouragement and preparation of the personnel to man the extraordinary 
diversity of institutions known as American Higher Education. In addition to 


whatever immediate value the study might have as we face the problems of 


recruitment, the report should make a contribution to the history of higher 


education, The evolution of the liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges and 
junior colleges under the pressures of the next decade mav bring about 
drastic changes in the composition of the faculties, A report as of !956 will 


give us a valuable benchmark to which studics in the future can be referred. 





THE PRELIMINARY TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
II 
Professor Roger P. McCutcheon, Director 
Vanderbilt University Program for 
the Preparation of College Teachers 
The preliminary training of college teachers, as I understand the topic, 

refers to the training which the prospective college teacher receives while he 
is still a graduate student. The assumption is that our colleges and 
universities will continue to give preference to holders of the Ph.D. degree 
as they seek to fill vacancies in their faculties. It is my intention in this pape1 
to describe the ways in which a few of our graduate schools are offering 


specific teacher preparation within the programs for the Ph.D, degree. 


It will be well to remind ourseives that there have been several attempts 


in the past to induce graduate schools to include specific preparation for 


college teaching. In the late 1929s the Association of American Colleges, 
through a committee headed by President Wilkins of Oberlin, brought in a long 
report charging that the training in graduate schools, important though it was 
for sound research, after all had very little to do with the main job that the 
Ph.D. candidate would presently be doing. We remember also (or do we’) 


the book, Towards Improving Ph.D, Programs, 1945, by Ernest Hollis. 





Mr. Hollis is a professional educationist and is under the additional cloud of 
having been attached to the U.S, Office of Education; his book has had no grea’ 





impact on the graduate schools, In 1948-49 there was another series of 
attacks, and again the revolt never got inside the palace gates, so to speak, 
Now history is repeating some of its past, and this time the major difference 
is caused by the imminent rise in student population, We are beginning to 
realize that in the next few years there will be a terrifying shortage of trained 
personnel for college teaching. The experts are reminding us that if we of the 
liberal arts tradition do not accept the responsibility of providing for this 
emergency, the same thing will happen that happened a generation or so ago 
when we failed to carry our part of the new load of training teachers for the 


secondary and elementary schools. Our abdication then resuited in the control 


the state departments of education and the teachers colleges now have over 


certification procedures and the preparation of high school teachers. A second 
abdication could produce even more serious results, 

In the main, the complaints that have been lodged against the present 
graduate school training are two; first, that graduate schools make little or 
no provision for preparing their students for the job of college teaching; 
second, that the main emphasis in the Ph.D, training is on specialized research 
and this results in a very narrow academic outlook and a narrowing of the 
cultural interests of the future college teacher. Now ordinarily the consumers 
of a product, in our free American economy, have been able to make their 
complaints about a product effective; the producers try to meet the demands of 
the market, But so far the graduate schools, the producers of our college 


teachers, have paid very little attention to any complaints from the consumers, 





the colleges which hire the new Ph.Ds. 


While nothing very revolutionary is taking place in this business of 


improving the preparation for college teaching, it may be asserted that there 


is a fairly wide concern with the problem, that this concern takes severai 
forms, and that some graduate schools are beginning to show an awareness 
that a problem exists. Of course, to one looking for evidence, even a straw in 
the wind may be grossly exaggerated, The present concern of the Modern 
Language Association of America with the problem of teaching modern foreign 
languages cannot be dismissed as merely an attempt to provide more classes 
for the members of the MLA, though this may well be an important result of 


the study. The appearance of a new journal, called Improving College and 





University Teaching, may be noticed as further evidence of this concern. The 





journal started in 1953 and is published by the Graduate School of Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, I have no information about the size of its 
subscription list, and so far no very impressive articles have appeared; perhaps 
the journal has not yet attracted the right contributors, But it does exist, and 


the fact has some significance, The Journal of Higher Education carries all 





too few articles on the subject of college teaching, and the same can be said of 
the other general means of publication on this topic, the Bulletin of the 
Association of University Professors, 

However, evidence of a new concern with preparation for college teaching 
is found in the activities of the several foundations. A grant of $300,000 io the 


American Association for the Advancement of Science for the improvement of 





teaching in science and mathematics was further implemented by a grant to the 


Educational Testing Service for a study of the reasons why school children 

fail or drop mathematics. The Harvard Business School recently had a grant 

of two million dollars, largely for stipends for graduate students who plan to 
enter college teaching. The Woodrow Wilson Fellowship program is another 
reminder of this trend. So too are the new fellowships of the Southern 
Fellowships Fund. In medical education, the Markel Foundation has established 
special fellowships in the teaching problems of medical schools. The Meikodist 
Board of Higher Education now supports fellowships for prospective college 
teachers of religion. The Danforth Foundation is also moving into this field 
with fellowships up to $4,50¢. 

The Committee of Fifteen, which was called together by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, entitled its report ‘'The Graduate School Today and 
Tomorrow" and offered its reflections for the consideration of the profession, 
This report, like similar reports, has been misunderstood in some quarters; 

I have heard it called a meretricious attack on scholarship. I therefore venture 
to quote one sentence from this report (p. 15): 

"Ph.D. programs should therefore be broadened in such a 

way that genuinely creative scholarship, not mere fact- 

grubbing, is to be dernanded of each candidate qua scholar; 

that professional competence in teaching is to ke 2xvected 

of each czndidate qua teacher; so that the ultimate choice 

of such a scholar-teacher between research and teaching 

will be determined neither by inability to teach nor by 

incompetence as a creative scholar, '"' 


The American Council on Education has reactivated its committee on 


college teaching. President Meredith Wilson is now the chairman of this 
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committee, This committee took an active part in the conference on college 
teaching held in Washington, January 19 and 20, 1956, the report of which is 
now printed under the title, ''Expanding Resources for College Teaching,’ 
Although the problem of recruitment has been the primary concern of this 
committee, the problem of preparation for college teaching has not been 
neglected, 

A. study by Ruth Eckert in 1949 showed that eighty percent of the graduate 
schools were offering some instruction in "higher education;': Umstadt's study 
in 1952 identified more than a hundred institutions which offered general courses 
in higher education, with special relation to college teaching. Columbia, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Texas, Stanford, and California are cited in this study. 
To what degree the Ph. D. candidate is encouraged to take advantage of these 
courses is not clear, nor is it clear whether these courses are offered by the 


education faculty or by the teaching staff in the subject fields. There is also 


the question whether the Ph.D. candidate could find time in his program to take 


advantage of sucha course, Oregon State College now offers a Ph.D. for 
college teachers, the major being in a subject matter field, the minor in 
"problems of college teaching. '' 

The Carnegie Foundation is supporting a five-year program at the 
University of Chicago, with fellowships in college and university teaching for 
advanced graduate or post-doctoral students, The apprentice teaching is 
supplemented with seminars and discussions of college problems, Michigan 


State, Syracuse, New York University, and the University of Buffalo are also 





reported to have established graduste internships in college teaching. 

Graduate courses in teaching problems, conducted by subject matter 
departments, have an antiquity and ancestry more respectable than you may 
realize, In the academic year 1912-13, Professor C. N. Greenough offered a 
course in the teaching of Freshman English for the graduate students at Harvard, 
I was a2 member of this course and can testify to its very great helpfulness, 

What the course lacked was practical classroom experience, Some graduate 
students have always got experience serving as teaching feilows or teaching 


assistants. There has been a wide variety of procedure from department to 


department and from graduate school to graduate school about th e supervision 


of teaching assistants, In some institytions the usual practice seems to have 
been to hand the new student assistant a copy of the textbook and a broadly 
planned outline of the course and then forget about him, On the whole, however, 
even from the insufficient evidence available to me, the impression is clear 
that at least some of our departments are now providing some supervision of 
the classroom work of their teaching assistants. In many institutions this 
means the actual visiting of classes, This last is a novelty indeed and, to 
some, a sacrilege. 

To be sure, there is still a long-standing prejudice against visiting college 
classrooms and supervising college teachings The assumption has been that 
the college classroom is inviolate, and that anyone who is appointed to teacha 
college class is thereby mystically endowed with all the skill necessary to 


teach a college class. This opinion is more a matter of revelation than of 





experience. But it exists, and has to be reckoned with by anyone concerned 


with improving college teaching, 

Those opposed to visiting college classes consider the visits as smacking 
of the procedure of the teachers'colleges, and there is truth in this contention, 
Now I happen to believe that supervision of teaching is one of the few good 
things that we might do well to borrow from the educationists. If any good can 
come out of this Nazareth, let's not scornit. The objection is also raised that 
the visit is a highly artificial experience, and that the visitor does not geta 
good idea of the average performance of the apprentice. This too may be 
granted. One of my Vanderbilt colleagues reported to me what he overheard 
after I had visited a class in one of the social sciences. A student, commenting 
on the visit, said that both the class and the instructor combined, by no 
preconceived plan, to put on a terrifically good discussion, The student added 
that the instructor, who had been conspicuously dull all the term, this time 
really went to town, So perhaps visits have their uses, after all. In our 
Vanderbilt program, visits are expected, are tolerated, and somehow lived 
through, Of course, if the classrooms were all provided with the one-way 
viewing glass through which the teachers' college people observe the teaching 
of their students, this would be better, Some institutions use tape-recordings 
of a class period instead of actual visiting, I continue to think that visits are 
helpful and illuminating, and are not too artificial if handled judiciously. In 
our Vanderbilt program, by the way, I see to it that a member of the student's 


major department accompanies me, Afterwards we compare notes and agree 





on what we can do for the student-teacher that may be most helpful, 

It is likely that many of you share a conviction that has been growing on me 
over the years: that a good teacher is, in part at least -- and that the better 
part -- anartist, There may well be something intuitive, beyond our measuring 
or comprehending, in the mental processes of our greatest teachers; it may be 
true also that these teachers themselves are incapable of imparting to us the 
real secrets of their art. This necd not entirely discourage us from our efforts 
to learn from the masters; it may indeed emphasize the point that an apprentice 
can learn much from a master, by long association, by attention to details of 
presentation, and by a fairly lengthy stage of imitation in techniques. Every 
teacher, when he first goes into the classroom, is imitating somebody; the best 
we can hope for is that the imitation will not emphasize the worst traits of the 


master, To repeat parrot-like the bright sayings of a master teacher, to 


consider that pounding the table at the identical intervals the master did will 


get the identical results, is a technique of imitation not entirely unknown in 
your institution and in mine, To such Walt Whitman's line may carry no 
meaning, but let's recall it anyhow: ''He rmost honors my style who learns 
under it to destroy the teacher," 

After the inevitable stage of imiifation there should come the discovery of 
one's own strength, the development of one's own individual way of conducting a 
class that may transcend all rules and result in the communication not only of 
knowledge but also of the thirst for knowledge. It is my belief that the worthy 


apprentice, in Hogarth's term the'Industrious Apprentice,'' will get to this point 





in his teaching both more easily and more quickly than the one without any 
apprenticeship. So, in some of our departments at Vanderbiit we are 


developing a procedure in which an experienced teacher takes over an 


apprentice, has him attend classes the master is teachin, has him discover 


what the daily routine of a professor consists of, and at times has him teach 
the class for one or more periods, Some of our departments are secing to it 
that the apprentice gets a chance at different levels of teaching, with different 
masters. In one term the apprentice wil! take over a section of an elementary 
class; in another, he may for a few days handle some advanced class if his 
dissertation field has given him enough expert knowledge, This procedure has 
not been formalized, and perhaps should never be completely formalized. But 
it is a very different procedure from that all too common in our graduate 
schools in which the student-assistant washes bottles for the same busy 
professor for two or three years, and becomes efficient in handling one 
laboratory only. 

In our Vanderbilt program we have instituted a special course in the history 
and organization of the American college. This course, taught by the dean of 
the liberal arts college who was trained in economic history, affords an 
introduction into the institutional patterns of the place where the students will 
be spending their professional lives, We have found it possible to include in 
this course some attention to the learning process and to tests and measure- 
ments, this part being presented by the department of psychology. We also 
require a voice test, given by our speech department, as a result of which the 


mushy-mouthed Fellows get corrective exercises, 


~ 





So far we have been noting the ways in which a few graduate schools are 
introducing Ph.D, candidates to the art and business of college teaching. What 
of the other chief complaint, that the graduate schools turn out specialists 
only, who have all too narrow an intellectual interest, and who have lost 


cComi.uuicution wits cuollcagues in tac orhes depariunents ? 


Several institutions have set up programs devised to correct this over- 


specialization. Syracuse University is offering the degree of Doctor of Social 
Sciences, which does give the holder a broad training and, according to the 
bulletin, at the same time insures a research competence in one of the social 
sciences, Whether there is real need for a degree with a new name is 
doubtful, and there is another practical problem involved in the Syracuse plan, 
The candidate may have to meet the special requirements of all the cooperating 
departments, instead of merely one; that is, he may have to do about all that 
the major student in economics, in political science, and in sociology has to do, 
to qualify. The Syracuse degree does seem to require an additional year, 
though not perhaps in all cases, On some campuses there would be found a 
reluctance on the part of the faculty to engage in such programs. Professors 
want to continue to profess political science or economics or anthropology, and 
may not easily be persuaded to work in the general field of social science. The 
hiring institutions, for the present at least, are more likely to see a future 
for a professor of history or of economics than for a generalist. 

Stanford has recently instituted a program which does not lead toa 


specially named degree but which has something of the broader approach that 





the critics desire, This is a program inthe humanities, The student takes his 
major work in one of the departments -- classics, English, philosophy -- and 
instead of a minor in another field, has a broad minor in the humanities. This 


way of handling the problem has much to commend it. There is no new degree 


created, there is no additional time required, and the holder of the Ph.D, in 


the humanities has a well defined major field, 

At the University of Wisconsin there is a plan which, at present quite 
small in the numbers affected, promises very well for the future. A group of 
a dozen top-flight graduate students, well along in their Ph.D. programs, and 
carefully selected from a dozen different fields, live together in a graduate 
house for a year or so, on fairly large fellowships. Each week the group 
must get together and listen to one of their number give a paper on some topic 
connected with his special field. Here is taking place on the graduate level wha: 
several of us have profited by after we have joined university faculties -- the 
faculty dining club, meeting monthly, the host giving not only the dinner but 
the paper. The process is an exceilent one from two standpoints: the giver of 
the paper must learn to put his material across to intelligent people who do not 
know his technical vocabulary, and the audience has a chance to learn samehing 
of the problems and procedures in other disciplines. Several of us here 
present could testify to the effectiveness of this type of adult education. Some 
procedure like this one at Wisconsin might readily be set up on many of our 


campuses. 





In our Vanderbilt program we admit about fifteen students each year, 
from seven or eight different subject fields, who are in approximately their 
third year of graduate study. For these students we set up a year seminar in 
basic issues. Two years ago we undertook to trace the concept of Freedom 
and Authority. We started with the Greeks, reading the Antigone and some of 
Plato, and ended with discussions on the Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion, and case histories of academic freedom as seen by the A.A.U.P. This 
last year we changed drastically the topic, and are studying the development 
of the methodologies in the main divisions of academic study. In the firsttern 
we work through the major developments in the study of the humanities, devot. 
the winter term to the sciences, and the spring term to the social studies. In 
a way, the approach is like that of the faculty dinner club just mentioned, and 


perhaps if we ate together as well as talked together the course would be even 


richer than it is at the present. We have tried to avoid the specialized 


approach of the different disciplines and have attacked the topics from a 
general viewpoint. Thus we emphasize the cominon problems and minimize 
those applicable to one field only. The topic which received most acclaim 
from our students this fall was on the Dead Sea Scrolls, presented by a 
faculty member from the Divinity School. 

Our experience this year has been on the whole very satisfactory. The 
students are enthusiastic, and the faculty members taking part are struck by 
the broadening experience of presenting their special fields to a group 


representing eight or ten academic disciplines. That not all of any faculty 





can make a significant contribution to such a program need not be surprising. 


As Milton put it in his Tractate on Education, ''This is not a bow for every 





man to shoot in, that counts himself a teacher; but will require sinews almost 
equal to those that Homer gave Ulysses,"’ 

In the several instances in which graduate programs have been adjusted to 
include some preparation for the job of college teaching, there is a common 
problem which has not been satisfactorily handled anywhere, to my knowledge. 
Can the desired training for college teaching be incorporated into the Ph.D, 
program without adding an additional year to the time the candidate must spend 
attaining his degree? This is still our main problem at Vanderbilt, and the 
problem is unsettled everywhere. We compensate for the additional year, or 
try to, with a fairly generous stipend for the last year -- $2,500, Buta more 


realistic approach would insist that within the traditional three-year time, 


which at most places has become four or five years, there can be included 


the supervised practice teaching and whatever courses are devised to give the 
candidates a better orientation into the job of being a professor, Perhaps the 
major departments might discover some excess bagzage in the present Ph.D. 
requirements that might be discarded, Perhaps we should limit the Ph.D. 
candidate to a maximum of four years of resident study. There is no strong 
sentiment anywhere to diminish the intensity of research training, only to 
diminish the duration, For we all admit that the function of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge, which is supposed to distinguish the university from 


the college, can be performed only by those trained in research procedures. 





Our assumption that training in research would automatically produce excellent 


professors has proved only partly correct, Our next step should be to include 


within the PhD, framework some preliminary training for college teaching, 

We may well have under-rated our PhD, candidates in one respect. We 
need to remember that they are people of high or above average mentality, who 
for some twenty years have been sitting in classrooms and have been observim 
and absorbing ways of teaching. They are not yet expert and competent 
teachers, but they will need only a minimum of formal methodology and theory. 
This leads me to the conviction that the additional training they need should te 
supplied by the subject matter departments, and not by the School of Education, 

As our graduate schools are at present organized, the individual departneat 
still has the chief responsibility to provide effective preparation for college 
teaching. Departments which accept this responsibility wholeheartedly can 
make a very important contribution indeed. Departments which are not 
vitally concerned in this matter may continue to do little about it. It is quite 
true that a generous foundation grant which provides good fellowships may help 
persuade reluctant departments to do something more, but whether such 
departments will carry on after the grant has expired is a matter of 
speculation, 

At least, it is comforting to note that in a few of our graduate schools 
there are experimental programs under way. The best of these afford the 
graduate student a chance to do teaching under supervision, We have noticed 


also the attempts made in some places to give the graduate students a common 













intellectual and cultural experience along with their special training, These 
are pilot operations only, to be sure. None of these programs pretends to 
answer the sixty-four dollar question: ''How do dull people get on college 
faculties?'' And to my knowledge we do not yet have a program ora 
technique to give us the answer to the sixty-four thousand dollar question: 


"How do you get rid of dull people once they are on your faculty?'"! 

























IN-SERVICE DEVELOPMENT OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
III 
Dean L, S. Woodburne 
College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Washington 

Everyone in this room is familiar with the process whereby a green Ph.D. 
is confronted by a class of equally verdant freshmen, Neither party seems 
to know what to do, and the initial contact is awkward if not positively 
embarrassing. From this point of view the development of more effective 
teaching must begin before the award of the Ph.D. when a teacher is qualified 
in knowledge if not in experience, Since there is a prejudice against formal 
courses of teacher-training for college teachers, although a modicum of 
educational psychology would not be amiss, some equivalent in experience 
must be found and should be widely adopted, 

One of the ways in which this result might be achieved is the general 
extension of the use of graduate students as teaching assistants, This is, I 
believe, practiced fairly widely already in the larger institutions where the 
demand for large numbers of quiz and laboratory sections exceeds the 
capacity of the regular staff, In most institutions which appoint graduate 
students as teaching assistants, however, the system provides more accuratdy 
for cheap teaching than it does for intelligent apprenticeship in the art, The 


Oxford Dictionary gives a definition of apprenticeship" that is useful here: 


an apprentice is "one who is bound to serve an employer with a view to leaming 
some handicraft or trade in which the employer is reciprocally bound to 
instruct him.'' Most of the larger institutions bind the graduate student for 
service but do not help him learn the art of teaching. If all of the large 
graduate training centers would provide the other half of a true apprenticeship, 
all of the colleges would have better teachers as well as teachers who would be 
familiar with the problems of class instruction, 

These generalities do not, however, provide a clear outline of how this 
apprenticeship is to become fully effective. Two complementary processes 
are needed. First; the sections of the graduate teaching assistant must be 
visited on a number of occasions (not just two) by a senior teacher of ability. 
This has to be followed by a conference in which the apprentice is encouraged 
to continue techniques he is using well but is tactfully weaned from those 
techniques which do not suit his personality or point of view, A different 
emphasis or a more schematic outline may change a faulty technique into an 
effective one. The second part of the apprentice's instruction is to have him 
visit the classes of one of the effective senior teachers several times a 
semester to see how a seasoned professor takes care of the problems which 
all teachers meet, 

If this two-sided instruction is carried on with seriousness for two 
semesters there would be a notable improvement in college teaching all across 


the country. What would be even more helpful would be for graduate schools 


to require some of this apprentice teaching before awarding a Ph.D. to those 





thinking of college teaching as a career. The adoption of the suggestion would 
also be aided if hiring officials gave preference to persons with some careful 
apprentice teaching experience, 

Beyond the level of ''graduate student -- prospective teacher" there are 
many ways to improve college teaching. One simple way which is frequently 
overlooked is to explain to a new instructor just what the aims of the course are, 
This might seem superfluous but one or two tragic instances make one realize 
that it can be critical in an instructor's effectiveness, In one example an 
instructor who had had some teaching experience elsewhere was allowed to go 
into the class with no orientation, After four years of declining effectiveness 
his appointment was terminated, Only at the time of the terminal interview 
did the department discover that he had been trying to accomplish in his class 
aims which were opposed to those of most of the department, 

All of our teachers are not equally facile at all levels of instruction. Some 
are effective only at the elementary level, while others reach their most 
efficient level with the advanced and graduate students, There is a professor 
on our own campus who never rises to his most persuasive heights without the 
stimulus which he receives from several hundred undergraduates. By contrast 
there are many teachers who delight in instruction with a small graduate 
seminar, When we have teachers who are, as it were, ambidextrous we should 
be properly thankful, but we should not expect this from most of the faculty 


members we will appoint, Under these conditions we should exert ourselves 


to find out the most effective level for each staff member and place his efforts 





where they are most efficient, In carrying out this assignment one of the most 
useful instruments is a student survey of teaching. Many faculty people resent 
such a survey and this resentment is fully justified if the results of this alone 
are determinative for promotion or salary increases, Butas a measure of 
where a teacher does his most effective work the student comments are 
difficult to surpass. If the transmission of knowledge, understanding and 
critical ability are the aims of the teaching process generally, then we can 
find out only through the student how well they are achieved for any single 
teacher. 

A student survey can also show the teacher where his greatest weaknesses 
are and the parts of a course which are not getting across to the student, In 
the minds of many faculty the student survey is more useful as an instrument 
in the assignment of courses and as helping an instructor or more senior 
teacher improve his teaching than as any index of final determinative teaching 
effectiveness. Certainly when we consider that student judgment frequently 
leads to a popularity poll, and that a system can be learned unless there is 
great care given to the questions, we must conclude that the inclination of 
enthusiasts to depend exclusively on student judgments is truly excessive, 

In the years just ahead of us, one of the nonexistent things in college or 
university work will be superfluous faculty time and energy. All institutions 
will be short of qualified teaching personnel, as the earlier speakers have 


indicated, Under these conditions we should concentrate our scarce teacher 


resource upon those functions which no one else can do, In the booklet on j 




























"Better Utilization of College Teaching Resources'' published by the Fund for 

the Advancement of Education, mention is made of relieving the faculty frorm i 
non-teaching chores. This is a useful suggestion. For certainly filing, typing 

and scheduling of classes gain little from being done by faculty. The adoption 

of this suggestion will not yield as much saving as many persons imagine, An 
analysis of the work-week of teaching faculty indicates that no one else can 

carry out most of those duties, If every assigned task or expectation is 

included in the make-up of the work-week, the total for a large faculty amounts 

to 47.5 hours per week. This total is composed of the following discrete 
assignments: 


Preparation for class instruction .....,, 15 hours 


Student counseling ..creceseccsorcesers 5 hours 
Administrative duties ...csccsssesecces 6 hours 
Public speeches ..scoccsseseecsatsccce 4 hours 
Teaching cccocccccvecsvcvevevegeeccsece 10 hours 


Research seveveccesesesecccaspesveses fe5 hours 

One of the most striking results of such a tabulation is that, as duties are now 
asigned, 10 hours in the classroom mean a 40 hour work-week aside from any 
research, In this connection we must conclude that no one is going to work more 
than 50 hours a week, except for a consuming interest in a field of research. Close 
attention to the figures indicates, inaddition, that most of all the duties listed must 
be done by the faculty themselves. Some aspects of student counseling, such as 
scheduling of courses in registration and some administrative duties of running 
a department seem the only duties which can be detached, In the teaching itself, 


qualified assistants can help in reading papers and grading examinations, but 


it would be dangerous to consider that additional assistance can relieve a busy 
teacher of more. The provision of additional secretarial and other assistance 
may be extremely important, however, for an extra five or six hours a week 
may provide the time for adequate class preparation when the pressure becomes 
extreme, All administrative persons should remember that when a schedule 
becomes too heavy the first two functions which are cheated are preparation 
for class instruction and research, 

As we contemplate the shortage of qualified teaching personnel we must 
not despair of a solution, The conclusion which should be evident, however, 
is that there will not be enough additional teachers to satisfy our assembled 
needs on a national basis, No miracle is going to happen five years from now 
to uncover an untouched supply of manpower. Our only recourse is, then, to 
exercise our inventive capacity to carry on our teaching in new and more 
efficient ways. Let me suggest three ways in which our teaching can be 
available to more students and quite possibly be more effective as well, 

There has been much talk about the utility of closed-circuit T.V., but only 
recently have reasonably controlled experiments been undertaken, During the 
past year or two several colleges or universities have run parallel sections 
with live lecture and T,V. screen. There are hopeful signs of an effective 
teaching instrument. Its eventual range of effectiveness is likely to be more 
limited than its present enthusiasts would have us believe. Is there any 


reason to suppose that T.V. is more effective than live lectures to 500 to 700 


students? The experiments with T,V. seem to be working on the probiem of 






























question and answer-back from the invisible sections. But questions Can 
scarcely be allowed if there are 400 to 500 either live or T.V. listeners, 

It is clear, however, that any teaching operation that is analogous to a 
surgical operation or an intricate laboratory demonstration can be presented 
more clearly and understandably to hundreds more students through T.V. than 
by any other means. One cannot help but be skeptical of claims that T.V. and 
a few master-teachers would care for the coming generation, The individuality 
of faculties indicates that the major use of such kinescope recordings will be to 
save repeating lectures on the same campus, A combination of T.V, anda 
revision of the basic science courses may remove the first space bottleneck, 
which is laboratory space, with an actual improvement in the understanding of 
the students. 

The second suggestion I would make is one which arose on a panel at the 
Northwest College Association in Portland last month. This is for a multi- 
institution controlled study on class-size, checking all of the essential goals 
of college and university education, Most of the studies in years past have 
been of limited extent or were testing merely the acquisition of information. 
There is vast difference in the size of groups taught in the same subject from 
one campus to another. In my own field of psychology two state universities, 
both with over 15,000 enrollment, one lectures to not more than 125, the other 
regularly to over 400. Our present knowledge is that large lectures are just 
effective insofar as acquisition of information is concerned. All of us need to 


know much more, to wit: the advantages and disadvantages, the pros and cons, 


for every size of class with respect to all of the significant goals in college 
education, particularly the development of understanding and critical ability, 
The last suggestion is the simplest and yet the hardest to accomplish. This 
is to place a greatly increased responsibility on the student for his own 
education. As one fine teacher has remarked: ''It takes a lot of good teaching 
to make up a college education, but it takes a lot of good learning, too.'' Many 
students of higher education believe that our large numbers and mass treatment 
have mechanized the process until the student functions largely as a receptacle 
into which information is poured, The process in certain instances requires 
little reaction or positive contribution from the student. It is possible, there&re, 
that we have emphasized the acquisition of knowledge to the detriment of real 
understanding or the development of critical or analytical ability, It might 
be very fruitful to suggest that we break down a five-hour lecture course into 
two hours of lecture, one hour of discussion and quiz, and two hours of credit 
for substantial assigned reading which would be carefully tested on examinations, 
The wide adoption of such a suggestion would free something close to half the 
time of many members of the teaching staff, It would allow real relief, 
therefore, at the point of greatest scarcity, permitting the offering of more 
formal credit work by the same size faculty. While it would help to resolve 
the problem of shortage of staff it would, I believe, improve considerably the 
- quality of college education, The main pressure brought into play would be upm 


the library resources and, perhaps, as some of my friends have hinted, upon 


the capacity of the undergraduates to read intelligently. Perhaps this is a good 





way of finding out if they can read atall, For if they cannot read then we 
most certainly have been spoon-feeding college students for many years, 

During the next decade the pressure of student applicants on both public 
and private colleges and universities will mean that no higher institution will 
have space or time for any but intelligent, serious students, Such students 
will not turn their faces away from reading for credit in courses as has been 
suggested here. 

This leads me to the final point which I wish to make, That point is that 
in all the adjustments we will be making in relation to the flood of students 
within the next decade let us not be satisfied with obvious answers or 
traditional solutions, Let us not decide, as I heard a university president 
remark, that the first solution is to be heavier teaching loads and larger 
sections, Any adjustment or solution that is worthy of the intclligence and 
imagination of higher education in America must be a solution that solves the 
immediate problem of numbers without significant increase in staff and, at 


the same time, makes a serious attcmpt to improve quality of college education 


for the next generation of our young people. 





MAKING EFFECTIVE USE OF FACULTY RESOURCES 
IN MEETING RISING ENROLLMENTS 


Clarence Faust 
President 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education 

The facts about rising enrollments in our colleges during the next ten to 
fifteen years are too well known, and perhaps too disturbing, to be rehearsed 
here, Suffice it to say that college enrollments will cnuisibiiihe be doubled and 
more probably tripled before 1970. This is nota matter of guesswork, The 
children who will be of college age in 1970 have already been born, and the 
only question is whether the same or a larger proportion of them will enter 
college in the years ahead, Currently a little over 30 percent of the college 
age group is in college, and the proportion has been rising at the rate of 
about | percent a year, In sorne states it has already reached 50 percent. 

One thing seems certain. College facilities will somehow or other be 
expanded to meet the demand for college education, The question is not 
whether people who want a college education will receive it, for certainly their 
desires will be served. The question is what kind of college education they 
will get. For one thing, how well prepared will their teachers be? About 


40 percent of the members of present college faculties have Ph.D.s, Unless 


there is some presently unforeseeable expansion of graduate schools, the 


proportion is bound to be reduced to something like 20 percent in 1970. 





These prospects make the subject of the present conference -- ''The Supply 
and Development of College Teachers" -- of critical importance, The problem 
has, it seems to me, three interrelated aspects: first, the recruitment ofa 
large number of able people for college teaching; second, provisions to prepare 
them well for college teaching; and third, more effective utilization of college 
teaching resources, 

Since you have been giving the morning to the first two of these problems, 

I should like this noon to consider mainly the third, that is, possible improve- 
ments in the use of faculty resources, About the first, enlisting a larger 
number of able people into college teaching, may I say merely that Dean Kille 
has put his finger on a most important point in saying that the teaching profession 
has not done its part in tapping promising undergraduates on the shoulder to 
direct their interests into college teaching, About the second, the preparation 
for college teaching, I should like to toss into the hopper the idea that it might 
be good to develop a new type of Master's degree, one that was something more 
than a nine month stint for students who come to a graduate school with widely 
different preparations for graduate work, Perhaps we should consider the 
possibility of developing, through collaboration of liberal arts colleges with 
graduate schools, a three-year sequential and accumulative Master's program 
into which superior students might go at the beginning of their third year of 


college. 


Iam primarily concerned this noon, however, with the possibilities of 


more effective utilization of teaching resources available to colleges. My thesis 
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is quite simple, namely, that the pressure of numbers in our colleges, far 
from being a misfortune, may prod us into correcting some long recognized 
weaknesses in undergraduate a that, in short, the pressure of 
numbers may be the occasion for important improvements in college education. 

We have for one thing long lamented the practice of ''spoon feeding'"' in cur 
colleges. Nothing seems so much to impress foreign scholars who visit 
institutions of higher education in this country as our failure to put sufficient 
real responsibility on undergraduates for their own education. As one visitor 
put it a few years ago, ''You seem to deal with college students as they have 
been dealt with in high school and even earlier. You require regular class 
attendance and the performance of routine assignments, and you seem to assum: 
that an undergraduate can learn only as a member of a group taking a course 
together,"' 

Perhaps we shall be driven by necessity to place more responsibility on 
college students for their own education, I am confident that if we are obliged 
to do so, we shall discover that students mature more rapidly and that their 
educational experience is actually improved. 

Three types of independent study seem to me much worth exploring as a 
means of making more effective use of college teaching resources, The first 
is to reduce in one way or another the number of hours of formal instruction 
required ina course, There seem to be several fairly obvious ways of doing 
this, For example, the first three or four weeks of a course might be spent in 


lectures, or lectures and discussion, designed to make clear to students the 


kinds of problems to be dealt with, the ways of formulating them, and promising 
attacks on them, the lecture being conceived not as a means of transmitting 
information, which students might acquire more effectively in reading, but as 
a demonstration of the way in which a sharp, sensitive, well-disciplined mind 
formulates and finds solutions for iegowtant peebtense. The student might then ‘ 
spend six or eight weeks working on his own, Such a course might be concludad 
with three or four weeks of class discussion in which the student's work was 
submitted to the criticisms of his colleagues and of his instructor. Another 
course might better be managed by an inversion of this time schedule. Students 
might be required to spend three or four weeks steeping themselves in the 
literature of the subject and the next six or eight in class session working 
together and with an instructor for the clarification of problems, the uncoverng 
of fundamental principles, and the development of rigorous methods of attack 
on major issues in the field. The last three or four weeks of this course might 
be spent in independent study, preparatory to an examination in the subject, 
Both courses might be handled by the same instructor at no greater expense of 
time in class meetings, or if the instructor's course load were to remain 
unchanged, he might have the time -- now so difficult to secure -- for carrying 
on his research, 

The second type of independent study might consist of the students doing 
the work of a course without any formal class sessions, Instead of cach 


student covering precisely the same ground on the basis of reading lists and a 


syllabus, each might work his way into and through a subject along the line ofa 






























special interest init, Properly developed comprehensive examinations might 
insure adequate appraisal of his achievements, Even if these achievements 
fell in some respects short of the coverage achievable in a regular course, 
they might very well come to something much more important in the intellectol 
maturity of the student who had learned to take initiative in his own education, 

A more radical suggestion has recently been discussed by representatives 
of ten or a dozen liberal arts colleges, The plan involves the establishment of 
a four-quarter academic year with the provision that each student should be in 
residence for either the first and third or the second and fourth quarters, 
giving one quarter to vacation or to earning money and one quarter to 
independent study out of residence. Groups of students might pursue their 
work in the quarter out of residence in their home town or go abroad for study 
in foreign universities, The plan would enable an institution to double the 
number of students it handled, It would save substantial amounts of faculty 
time. O e proponent of the plan has pointed out that it would make possible a 
30 - 40 percent increase in faculty salaries, But its most important effect 
might be the rapid intellectual maturity of the students involved in it. 

The great value of plans of this sort would lie in the possibility of making 
"self starters" of the students in their intellectual development. We should 
really not be as surprised as we frequently are to discover that college gradats 
rarely think of engaging in serious and systematic study of any subject after 
the y have received their college diplomas, We have certainly done all we can 


to persuade them that the only way anyone learns anything is by taking a course 

























in it. Anything which would change this habit of mind in the students would 
represent a very great educational advance, 

I discover that the most serious ground of hesitation about developments of 
the kind I have described is the fear that American students cannot be persuaded 
to assume much initiative or responsibility for their education. It is pointed 
out that they come to college unaccustomed to doing much work on their own, 

having been ' conditioned" through twelve years of earlier schooling to study 
only as specific assignments laid down by their instructors required them to do, 
and having become accustomed to making progress only in the lock step of 
class lectures, recitations, deadlines for papers and reports, and course 
examinations, 

So far as there is truth in this estimate of student attitudes, it strikes me 
as a strong reason for insisting on independent work in college, There ought to 
be a much sharper break between soxundaay and collegiate education in this 
respect than now exists. Among my most depressing experiences as a college 
dean (and one I would be pretty sure all deans have had) was the observation of 
the development during a student's first year in college of precisely the wrong 
kind of sophistication about college work, When I met entering freshmen during 
orientation week I would be stirred by their obvious delight in the prospect of 
an imminent new educational experience and their obvious eagerness for it -- 
the thing that makes each autumn on a college campus as stirring an experience 
as the annual recurrence of spring in the natural world. Freshmen, | felt, 


thought a new intellectual world was about to bloom around them, By the end of 


the first academic year, they had become sophisticated. They had probably 
found that the social life of the campus was even more exciting than they had 
expected. But they had also found that its intellectual life is not really 
different in kind from their earlier educational experience, They had sat in 
classes as they had in high school, They had carried through, more or less 
conscientiously, their required readings, They had recorded lectures and 
recited, They had taken periodical examinations. And at the end ofa 
semester or quarter they had for the most part accumulated the normal number 
of credits on the Registrar's records, Meanwhile, they had been thoroughly 
convinced by upper classmen that the business of progress toward a Bachelor's 
degree was as conventional as that of earning a high school diploma or earlier 
of being promoted from one elementary grade to another. 

Accomplishing a change in student attitudes about these matters is, I am 
convinced, not as difficult as it would at first sight appear. In my experience, 
it is almost frighteningly easy to induce a new ciimate of opinion on a campus. 
One of the striking things one observes in visiting a good many college campuse: 
is the marked differences of student attitudes, and it is especially impressive 
to see the effects on a student body of any comprehensive new academic 
program, Wherever a faculty has thought its way through to a clear and sharp 
formulation of the purposes of undergraduate education and has developed anew 
program to achieve its ends, students exhibit a vigorous sense of what their 


college education is about and a heartening enthusiasm for it. It is, indeed, 


astonishing to see how rapidly enthusiasm for a new program can be developed, 





and as I said a moment ago a little frightening since the enthusiasm rests not 
upon a full intellectual understanding and agreement (for which students are 
perhaps by definition unprepared) but simply upon the sense of a clear purpose 
and of an academic program related to it, 

Closely related to the worries many people in educationhave had about 
spoon feeding of undergraduates is anxiety about the practice of "packaging" 
education in academic courses, The course in an American college is a very 
rigid thing. Ifa faculty is convinced that a subject is of some importance to 
undergraduates, it almost automatically assumes that there is only one way to 
do something about it, that is, by the establishment of a course init, Anda 
course must run through a quarter, or semester, or year, meeting a specified 
number of hours a week in order to be readily recorded on the Registrar's 
records as a step in the education of students, 

We are all aware of this tendency in the high schools, If we become 
concerned about the mounting death toll of our highways, we decide to require 
a course in safe driving. If increase of the divorce rate is a matter of anxiety, 
we institute a high school course in marriage and the family. If there is some 
feeling that housewives are not spending family funds economically, we set up a 
course in consumer buying. If the conservation of natural resources is a 
matter of concern, we require a course in conservation, If American citizens 


seem insufficiently familiar with our history as a people, we require a course 


in American history. 





I was much struck recently at a meeting of deans of schools of business 
by the observation of one experienced educational officer that there seemed to 
be no alternative to the establishment of courses, If a business school faculty 
begins to feel that all students in the school should know something about 
insurance, for example, a required course running through a semester and 
meeting three times a week for that period will be established, though not all 
students should reasonably spend so much time on the subject, 

We have, in short, a touching faith in the course as almost the only 
instrument of education and indeed as the essence of education, One consequence 
is a most wasteful proliferation of courses in colleges and graduate schools -- 
wasteful of faculty time and inefficient and ineffective in the education of 


students, A serious weakness of the ''course system" is the creation of the 


impression for students that they cannot be expected to learn anything unless 


they take a course in it, 

I am sure that I should merely be recalling what is a matter of unhappy 
experience to you if I elaborated on the waste of teaching resources which 
results from the extensive proliferation of college courses. A college dean 
was recently describing to a group of fellow deans an experience that I suppose 
many of us could duplicate in essence, if not in circumstantial detail. The dean 
had been waited upon by a three-man committee from a department intent upon 
securing a reversal of a decision not to add three members fo the department's 
faculty, When the question of providing adequate preparation for graduate 


work arose, the dean suggested that each member of the committee list the 




























courses he regarded as essential preparation fr successful graduate study. 
When the three lists were coordinated by including every course mentioned in 
even one list, the number of courses found essential totalled eleven. The 
department was actually offering sixty-seven courses, 

I am reminded of the statement made by the Academic Vice-President of 
the University of Chicago in the 40's. The best thing, he said, that had 
happened to the academic program at Chicago in his experience of over twenty 
years, had been the Depression. Under pressure of necessity some 400 
courses had, he said, been pruned from the curriculum to the great advantage 
not financially but educationally of the institution. 

In short, more efficient use of faculty teaching resources through pruning 
of the course structures of colleges, through more flexible arrangements 
regarding class attendance and course assignments, and through insistence 
that students make some educational progress on their own outside courses 
would not only be quantitatively useful by conserving a precious resource in 
short supply -- teaching -- but might, I suggest, improve the quality of 
undergraduate education, 

There seems to me to be a third line along which we might think and 
experiment with a view to making the most of college teaching resources, that 
is, in the use of aids -- both human and mechanical -- to enlarge the effective 
scope of the well prepared and able teacher. 

We have not, Iam convinced, made the use of student assistants which in 


the interests of faculty, students, and assistants themselves would be desirable. 


We have used assistants far too little and have tended in what use we made of 
them to use them very badly, I imagine that many of you were employed, as 

I was, to instruct freshmen while pursuing graduate study, I hope you do not 
shudder to recall that teaching as Ido. Inexperienced in teaching and far from 
well-grounded in subject matter, I had full and almost unguided direction of 
courses, If I had been apprenticed to an experienced faculty member and 
assigned a role I was ready to take, I might have been useful to the faculty 
member and his students, and I might have learned something about teaching 
more effectively than I did from the painful process of trial! and error (mostly 
error) which was my induction into teaching. 

On the principle that more advanced students can be useful in the education 
of less advanced {a principle the family should have firmly established) if their 
proper role is worked out, much might be accomplished in making the most of 
our teaching resources, 

On the side of mechanical aids, we have not begun to conceive, let alone 
take advantage of, the possibilities of television. I have the reluctance (usual 
in the classroom teacher or former teacher) about giving a mechanical gadget 
an important role in education, But I have become increasingly conscious of 
the parallel between television and the first audio-visual aid in education, the 
printed book, The book made it possible to bring the best that was said and 
thought to many more than could be reached by the unaided human voice. Ink 


on paper, surely in itself an unlikely enough device, has proved amazingly 


effective for this purpose. Television may have a similar role, less efficacious 





than print in some important ways, but perhaps more so in others. Some of its 
possible advantages in my own field, English literature, seem fairly clear, 
Imagine a course in the Humanities in which poets (T.S, Eliot and Robert Frost, 
for examples) could be heard and seen on any college campus, in which scencs 
from two quite different interpretations of Hamlet by two good dramatic 
companies could be juxtaposed for study, in which the best lecturers anywhere 
could be seen and heard anywhere. The shortage of able and well-prepared 
college teachers may press us to incorporate such educationally desirable 
features into college work, 

I have been trying to say that what has been called the impending tidal wave 
of students into our colleges is or can be, not an unhappy problem, but a boon 
to education, We should have real reason for unhappiness if our birth rate were 
declining or the interest of our people in education were withering. We should 
be heartened in these otherwise grim days by the prospect of more education 
for more young people of the next generation. And even the difficulties in 
accommodating them may, I have tried to suggest, be the occasions for useful 
and even critically important reforms and advancements in American education, 
Perhaps we shall by necessity do less ''spoon feeding'' of college students 
even to the point where they are sufficiently accustomed to assuming 
responsibility for learning to go on doing it after graduation from college. 


Perhaps we shall be obliged to re-examine the "packaging" of education in 


courses and the labeling of it with credits, even to the point of ceasing to 





identify educational progress or achievement with courses taken and credits 
recorded, And perhaps we shall find in the new means of communication 
some values as important as those which sprang for education from the 
discovery of moveable type, 


In short, large and valuable opportunities, as well as large and 


difficult problems, seem to lie ahead for the A::erican college, 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group I 


Leader: Dean George R. Waggoner Consultant: Dean Paul Cundiff 
University of Kansas Butler University 


Recorder: Dean Margaret Habein 
University of Rochester i 


The discussion began and ended with consideration of that part of the Conference 
theme which relates to the supply of college teachers, with some emphasis, in 
the beginning at least, on teaching techniques which might help to solve 
inevitable teacher shortages. ' 


The University of Oregon, for instance, is experimenting with the teaching of 
English Composition in larger sections than usual, All members of the course 
meet together once a week. The instructor then meets in conference once a 
week with three students in twenty minute discussions of student papers, 
giving attention to one paper at a time and sharing with the students in the 
criticism of the paper. Though the plan met with some resistance at its 
inception, and still does, enough faculty and students 2re now sufficiently 
pleased with the results to feel that the experiment should be continued, 
Another school is experimenting with very large classes in English Compositioi 
and giving the instructor teaching load credit for two sections for each meeting 
of the large class. A suggestion was made that we do away entirely with 
English Composition and have instead a laboratory in writing to which any 
student might be sent by any faculty member; or that we use juniors and 
seniors majoring in English and preparing to teach as instructors of freshmen 
in small conference groups. An advantage of the latter suggestion seemed to 
be that it provided good training for potential teachers, a disadvantage that it 
might reduce too greatly the number of teaching opportunities for graduate 
students in an English Department, 


Representatives of Syracuse University told of a required citizenship course ; 
there where after one semester in the traditional classroom situation, students i 
may elect to go into an honors program, They then meet as a class for one ) 
week only after which they work independently on individual projects, meeting 
from time to time with the instructor for progress reports. Papers are due 
at the end of the term. 


Cited too was the Reed College plan of dismissing classes for three weeks near 
{ 


the end of the term to give students a long reading period. Students go back to 















their classes for the last week of the term for discussions before examinations 
begin. The four quarter system mentioned by Mr. Faust at the luncheon was 
also discussed. 


All of these techniques and experiments were suggested as illustrations of the 
way in which faculty teaching time might possibly be reduced. Many questions 
were raised as a result of the discussion: 


1, Do students use their time efficiently and to advantage during the long 
reading periods? Isa plan of this kind better for juniors and seniors than for 
freshmen and sophomores? Would the student be irresponsible because all of 
his previous orientation may have been that learning takes place primarily in 
the classroom? 






















2. Does the student need to be in class? Do we need the instructor-student 
interchange in class to be sure that all facets of a subject have been raised 

and explored? What of parental reaction? What is our legal responsibility 

to know where the student is most of the time and what he is doing? 


3. Are large classes and a streamlined, smaller curriculum desirable from 
an educational point of view or are we so arguing because of the problemis 
ahead? Are these faculty time saving devices which put the student more on 
his own being advanced because they are sound or because we have no choice? 


Though some of these questions remained unanswered or were answered only 
in part, a few definite conclusions did seem to emerge. 


1, The American college student docs need to be put more on his own, to do 
more of his own learning, to be less dependent on teacher and classroom, 
However, this is easier to do in some fields than others, In foreign language 
study, for instance, learning takes place by overlearning and classroom and 
laboratory drill is necessary. Difference of opinion existed as to whether 
this principle applied to learning in English Composition. Furthermore, all 
efforts to give the student more responsibility for his education must be done 
carefully and with full regard to his ability. Efforts in this direction may be 
easier of accomplishment on a campus where there are selective admissions 
standards, 


2. Student-teacher contact is essential, A strong plea for the stimulating, 
exciting teacher who leads his students beyond fact and information into 
principles and judgments and helps them to find meanings and values met with 
no opposition. 


3. Classes should be kept small enough to permit discussion and exchange of 
ideas, However, eight in a class may be no better than forty. Students wili 








and do talk in classes of forty if the teacher is competent in the discussion 
technique of teaching. Furthermore, the idea was suggested that all classes 
neither need nor should have discussion, In some cases students need the 
lecture because their background is so limited that their discussion would be 
worthless, 









The subject then shifted to the supply of college teachers and what seems to be 
the failure of graduate and undergraduate schools to produce them. The theory 
was advanced that we are not failing to produce teachers, It is not a matter 

of our failure to defend our profession or to do sufficient missionary work, 

It was contended that factors involved are too heavy teaching loads and too 

low salaries. A discussion of how a teaching load should be determined led 
the group to the problem of who should go to college, a subject upon which no 
agreement was reached. Ideas were, however, expressed. 












1, That public institutions of higher education should be selective and in so 
doing might force the high schools into more effective work. 






2. That even if we thought it good to educate only the best students, we 
couldn't get away with it, 






3. That state universities should follow the Illinois example and do no 
remedial work. 






4. That we are getting, even with unselective admissions, a better quality 
of student than we had four years ago. 






5. That we are not getting the full potential out of our students whether we 
select them or not, That we could add to the load of all students and 
particularly the gifted student without adding to the load of the faculty, That 
students do not have enough to do and that they would do more if they had to, 








Respectfully submitted, 






Margaret Habein 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group II 


Leader; Dean Helen Randall Consultant: Dean Seymour B. Dunn 
Smith College Gettysburg College 


Recorder: Dean Ernest C, Marriner 
Colby College 


In this group, deans revealed that they are still faculty members, because, 
like a faculty meeting, the session failed to reach agreement on any topic, 
Unlike a faculty meeting, however, the discussion cast some light without 
excessive heat, except from the poorly ventilated room. 


On the in-service training of teachers, one college reported an orientation 
period of seven or eight weeks, with weekly meetings. Several emphasized 
that this need is not restricted to new and younger teachers, but that older 
teachers can sometimes get helpful suggestions from the younger. All shades 
of opinion, between complete approval to outright opposition, were shown in 
respect to visitation of classes, but most approval was given to the suggestion 
of cross-visitation, operated as a general program within a department or 
division. 


One member was insistent that the liberal arts colleges should persuade 
graduate schools to set up programs of training to meet our needs, but this 
suggestion was greeted with considerable skepticism. How can we expect the 
graduate school to set up programs about which the liberal arts colleges 
cannot agree among themselves? More warmly received was the suggestion 
that the graduate schools experiment with a plan of practice teaching, whereby 
for a quarter or a semester the graduate student is given teaching experience 
in a small college, not merely used as an assistant in the home university, 

It was pointed out that the tendency to minute specialization within a subject 

is making it increasingly difficult to secure competent teachers of the basic 
courses. The group reported only spotty use of undergraduate teachers, but 
expressed interest in experiments like that at Williams College. A few cdleges 
are taking an increasing number of their new faculty members from the staffs 
of secondary schools. 


The group spent nearly half its allotted time in a discussion of independent 
work by students, The confusion between honors work and independent work 
for all students was clarified. One college reported that independent work at 
lower levels varied with the content of courses, One department found the 





independent students at elementary level unprepared to take advanced courses 
in the same department, whereas other departments found independent study 


fully satisfactory, 


One college reported a frustrating experience in trying to commit its faculty 
to meeting classes less often and allowing more independent work, This 
college abandoned all credit hours and put all credits on a per-course basis, 
with all courses of equal credit. The faculty vote stipulated only that a course 
should meet not more than four hours a week, Within a short time, nearly all 
courses were meeting four hours, There seemed to be some question in the 
group whether, on the assumption that one swallow makes neither a summer 
nor a drink, it was fair to generalize this experience as a likely reaction of 
all college faculties, 


The group found the experience of Reed College, in its demand for independent 
work by every student, stimulating and inviting further investigation by other 
colleges. ''Reed," said its representative, ''finds both faculty and students 
eager to expand the experiments with independent work, "' 


A wait-and-see attitude seemed prevalent concerning allotment of advanced 
credit on the basis of the advanced placement examinations of CEEB, although 
it was agreed that the question must soon be faced by all colleges. Very few 
colleges in the group now exempt students from certain courses by means of 
their own exemptive examinations and also give credit toward graduation for 


the exemption thus met, 


On the whole, the group showed themselves by no means content with the 
present Heaven of today's college, but unwilling to believe that tomorrow's 
college Hell will be air-conditioned by quick reformers, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ernest C. Marriner 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group III 


Leader: Rev. William F, Kelley,S.J. Consultant: Dean Marion Tait 
Creighton University Vassar College 


Recorder: Dean William Taeusch 
College of Wooster 


The meeting of Group III began with a cleancut resume by Father Kelley, our 
leader, of the three speeches of the morning as a welcome springboard for 
our discussion. The following remarks came so rapidly that I was unable, 

I regret, to record most of the individual speakers, our dutiful habit being 
soon forgotten of announcing our names. 


Our discussion radiated, sometimes widely, from the central theme -- 

The Supply and Development of College Teachers. There was general 
agreement that there can be no substitute for a personal relationship between 
student and teacher, A statement at one pole was that a man teaching full 
time with direct supervision of eight senior majors had as much to do as he 
could manage; At the other extreme was a comment that in actuality a student 
may stay unlit by any amount of regular attention by conscientious faculty 
advisers, and yet be set on fire by a spark emitted in a formal lecture by a 
visitor, This mysterious transmission of education, then, is qualitative, 

But a faculty member's contact with a student may be so diluted as to be 
quantitative on the negative side, Yet a teacher genius has lectured toa 
class od three hundred, each of whom received Bliss Perry's words as spoken 
directly to his own mind. How to insure transmission by contact however 
undiluted was left for next year's conference, Some of us remembered with 
dismay Mr. Clarence Faust's luncheon discussion of his best education which 
came from a professor acknowledged to be inferior outside the one sacred 
hour, 


Although once more we were forced into professional humility by such evidence 
from our colleagues, we seemed hesitant about throwing our students into 

deep water as a method of teaching them to swim, or a way even of inducing 
them to yell for help. How independent can a student get, that is, in acquiring 
a substantial education? It was pointed out that some so-called independent 
study systems require more rather than less faculty supervision. At Wooster, 
for example, eight independent students are counted as the equivalent of a 
three hour course. The continental university system, stemming from the 
Middle Ages, can more properly be called independent, The recently 





relinquished system at the University of Chicago would be a good American 
example of student independence. No one repeated the old question of how 
much actual harm a teacher may bring to a student. A constant mistrust 
among us was of mass education with final examinations as the only criteria 
of academic achievement. Surely it is not only egotism that makes us believe 
the teacher can have some personal, individual contribution, 


If, then, student-faculty ratio must not increase to the point of unfortunate 
dilution, we must have more teachers all along the line. We agreed that most 
of us have not done nearly enough in recruiting teachers among our able and 
likely students, Dean Marion Tait of Vassar reported that at her college a 
campaign of direct personal interviews had doubled the number of student 
candidates for teaching in schools. We agreed that this person to person 
conversion was the most effective method, but there was praise also for such 
regional meetings as that last spring in Cleveland. 


At our request, Dean Blair Stewart of Oberlin described his proposal of meeting 
the emergency of the student flood, His suggestion is to double the student 
capacity of a college by restricting the attendance of a student to every other 
quarter, their total attendance being eight quarters rather than twelve as at 
present, Freshmen in their interim quarter would study a language in its 

native country under faculty supervision. Students beyond their first year would 
study on their own in a center of learning, All students would pay full tuition 

as now, but pay for room and board only when in residence at the home college. 
Obviously, this could double tuition income, and could double the year's 
enrollment without increasing dormitory and meal facilities, with an increase 


in faculty of only twenty-five percent, the teachers serving three-fourths of 
the year then as now. (Deans, I suspect, would work ail year round.) The 
greatest advantage, Dean Stewart insisted, would be in putting more 
responsibility on the student for self-education rather than letting him continue 
on a diet of ''spoon feeding"’, Dean Stewart spoke of his hope that Oberlin 
would begin an experiment with a pilot group in this plan next fall. 


In closing, one member of the group voiced what others of us were feeling -- 
the gratification that, coming from all over the country, with many personal 
and institutional variations, we could still strike common ground at once with 


deanal delight, 


Respectfully submitted, 


William Taeusch 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group IV 


Leader: Dean Eugene T. Adams Consultant: Dean George M. Smith 
Colgate University Baylor University 


Recorder: Dean William Stuart Nelson 
Howard University 


Under the spell of the excellent addresses of the morning session and with the 
wise guidance of the chairman, the members of this group piunged eagerly 
into the discussion and maintained their enthusiasm to the very end of the 
allotted period. There was clear recognition of the difficulty of the problems 
which the conference faced but, as we shall see from the report, there was no 


absence of novelty in some of the proposals. 


Supply and Recruitment of College Teachers 





The Difficulties 





Addressing itself to the question of the supply and recruitment of college 
teachers, the group found itself immediately in the presence of a major 
difficulty -- that of competition with industry. Dean Smith reported on three of 


his students who upon entering industry began at salaries equal to his own after 
twenty-five years of teaching, Dean Adams reported that graduates from 
Colgate enter industry at salaries which average $4,800. Added to the problem 
growing out of the tremendcus drawing power of industry is the fact, remarked 
one me-ntcr of the group, of the slowness with which one makes up his mind 

to becorne a teacher, piacing the teaching profession at a competitive dis- 
advantage. Another Ciffi:culty with which one is faced in trying to recruit 
stud«nts io the teaching profession is the question which students ask: How can 
edugaicrs reconcile the constant complaints on the part of teachers about their 
low salaries with the efforts to bring others into this same profession? 


Important among the suggestions made to meet the problem of the under-supply 
of teachers were the following: 


1, The increasing of faculty salaries. Assuming that teachers are on the whole 
a dedicated group, it was felt that no threat to this dedication was posed by 
success in securing salaries higher than are now available to teachers and that, 
in the cornpetitive situation, such success would mean an improvement in the 
quality of teachers coming into the profession, It was recognized that some 








increase is ¢urrently being made in faculty salaries in both private and public 
institutions, and it was announced that the Advertising Council was planning to 
include in its program the problem of increasing salaries to teachers. 


2. Fringe benefits. Emphasis was placed upon the importance of fringe 
benefits to teachers which, it was felt by the chairman, are undersold in the 
teaching profession. Among the fringe benefits suggested as inducements to 
prospective teachers are scholarships for the children of teachers, group 
insurance, tuition scholarships to the children of teachers who have retired 
or died in service, and attention by institutions to the housing of teachers, 

It was reported that in one institution a few apartment houses and residences 
are provided at rental rates below the market and in another that land for 
home building is sold to teachers at reduced rates with the institution making 
loans ranging from 80 to 100 percent of the cost at a modest interest rate. 
Another institution was reported as permitting a faculty member to build on 
the college land and to sell his house at a later period to another teacher or to 
the institution, At the College of William and Mary leases on houses are given 
teachers to be taken up by new teachers at the end of the second year, It was 
reported that at Vanderbilt, teachers on permanent tenure rather than 
incoming teachers are afforded such benefits, 





3. Part-time employment, Part-time employment by teachers outside of 

their institutions was suggested as a possible lure, although there were those 
who took a dim view of this, grounded in part in the difficulty of reconciling a 
reduction of teaching loads to the assumption at the same time of outside work 
for pay. One institution was reported as encouraging outside employment of a 





consultative nature, especially in science, The institution, in turn, invites 
people in industry to teach part-time, There appeared to be general agreemeni 
that where outside work is permitted, some kind of institutional regulation is 
necessary. It was reported that several institutions represented in the group 
do require institutional approval of any outside employment by teachers, and 
the example was given of one school where outside employment amounting to 
more than the equivalent of three hours of teaching was not permitted. The 
method of meeting the problem, it was suggested, depends in a measure upon 
the location of the school, The judgment was expressed that each situation 
would have to be examined and a decision reached on the basis of what 
appeared to be best for the institution. 


4. Teaching loads, Teaching loads appear to the group to have relevance to 
the securing and retaining of teachers. A sampling from those present 
indicated that the average teaching load of the institutions represented is 

about 12 hours with some variation from institution to institution in the amount 
of credit given to laboratory courses, 








5.. Grants, research facilities, etc. The suggestion was made that the 
provision even in undergraduate colleges of grants for research and research 
facilities, and funds to help teachers publish their books would induce teachers 
to come and to stay, The question was raised as to the difficulty of the small 
schools providing such grants and facilities, but the College of William and 
Mary offered the example of having used modest research facilities in the 
holding of teachers for some four or five years. The view was expressed that 
there are those teachers who even at some pecuniary loss would be happy to 
remain in a situation where, in addition to fulfilling their responsibilities in 
teaching, they could also fulfill their desire for the type of creative expression 
to be found in research and writing, 





6. Devices to interest students, Numerous suggestions were made on the 
question of getting students interested in the teaching profession. In the four- 
year Ph.D. program at Duke University the student goes out as a junior 
instructor for one year and then returns to complete his graduate program. At 
Colgate faculty morale is strengthened by a bi-weekly faculty seminar, and it 
was suggested that prospective teachers might be admitted to the group for the 
purpose of developing in them a sense of belonging to the teaching family. 
Seniors, it was suggested, might well be invited to help as assistants, This 
early induction into teaching will serve, it was thought, to make familiar what 
may have seemed to the student as foreign and even awesome, In one 
institution a graduate student receives a minimum salary and later makes 
repayment at the rate of a semester of teaching for each year of salary 
received, It was reported that at Morgan State College assistantships and 
teacherships were secured in good institutions for students who had maintained 
honor records, In this instance recruitment begins in the freshman year when 
the student is aware that the quality of his work can be the means to an 
immediate position upon graduation. The Southern Fellowship Fund is 
rendering a vital service to the recruitment and preparation of teachers by 
offering generous fellowships toward the doctorate for those students who plan 
to teach in a Southern school, The attractiveness of this program at least 
makes every senior conscious of teaching as a possibility. 





7. "Fish for shortages.'' A general observation was made that special] effort 
should be made to find people for fields where there are relatively few 
prospects, that is, to ''fish for shortages,'' It is known, of course, that trends 
change and fields in which there are shortages during one period may be over- 
supplied in another, This consideration, however, should not affect what is 
done in relation to the problem of the moment, 





8. Early appointments, It was also felt that the carly appointment or re- 
appointment of teachers would help offset decisions either to leave one 
institution for another or to leave the profession, It would help, as one member 
of the group reported, to meet the practice on the part of some institutions to 
raid others, especially at a time of year when an institution can least afford to 
lose its teachers, 
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The Preliminary Training of College Teachers 





Reference in the above discussion to programs designed to add to the teachin; 
ranks will reveal a number of methods by which prospective teachers are given 
preliminary training. Among these, to repeat, is the plan to make a year of 
teaching a part of the graduate program, and the practice to use senior under- 
graduates as assistants. 


In addition to these, Morgan State College reports that a graduate of the college 
may be sent to teach for two years in a high school from which he is then 
brought back to the College for a further two years of teaching experience. He 
then leaves for the graduate schooi. Several students have followed this cours< 


The In-Service Development of More Effective Teaching 





1, Departmental supervision, An obvious method in the development of 
teachers on the job is to request the department chairman to give close and 
sympathetic supervision to the work of his young teachers, It can happen that 
the department chairman is not the best person, in which case the most mature 
and expert teacher in the department should be chosen for this important and 


delicate task, 





2, Participation in General Education courses, It was suggested that 
beginning teachers might well be assigned to General Education courses and be 





invited especially to participate in seminars where two or three timcs weekly 
they would get valuable experience, They should also be requested to sit in on 
lectures in the General Education courses, 


3, Ford Internship Program, In the Ford Internship Program at Colgate six 
new teachers, with doctorates, come as instructors and begin work with 
reduced teaching loads, 





4, Mature teachers at elementary tasks. The novel idea was advanced that 
mature teachers in such fields as English and Mathematics should insist upon 
teaching elementary courses from time to time and upon correcting the papers 
in those courses, 





5, Use of television, An example of what may be achieved through television 
is to be found in the practice by the State of Texas of offering the opportunity 
for teachers to complete their work for certificates through television, It was 
reported that in some medical and dental schools certain experiments are now 
being made available to students and faculties through the means of television, 
It is clear how through the medium of television teachers may get the benefit 








of the experience of the more mature and expert members of a faculty, 


Dean Adams brought the afternoon's discussion to a close by reminding the 
group sagely that in spite of every gadget, a teacher to be a good teacher 
must know his subject and must teach imaginatively. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William Stuart Nelson 
Recorder 





GROUP CONF ERENCES 
Group V 


Leader: Dean Lawrence H. Chamberlain Consultant: Dean Frank T. Gucker 
Columbia University Indiana University 


Recorder: Dean Jacob VanEk 
University of Colorado 


In his opening remarks the chairman of Group V, Dean Chamberlain, pointed out 
that although the conference theme, ''The Supply and Development of College 
Teachers", is an academic question, it is such a question only because it 
concerns academic institutions, Usuaily the term academic question refers to 
some theoretical concept. This one, however, is real. The increase in the 
supply of college teachers and the improvement of teaching are currently among 
the most urgent needs of colleges and universities, 


He suggested that the topic be discussed under two headings: 
1, The recruitment and training of teachers 


2. The more effective use of teaching staff and the 
improvement of teaching practices 


It was suggested that the recruitment of college teachers might well begin in the 
high schools, It is well known that many of the most able and intellectually 
developed high school graduates do not go to college. Among these students 
undoubtedly are many potential college teachers. They should, therefore, be 
encouraged to continue their studies and, if they lack resources which enable 
them to go to college, these resources should be supplied, 


College teachers should try to interest their students in becoming college 
teachers. It was pointed out that college seniors often appear to be astonished 
when it is suggested that they might consider college teaching as their 
profession. Some of them apparently think they are not "'bright'' enough or that 
college teaching is reserved for those who have been elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
or other honorary scholarship organizations, It is important to interest the 
intellectually able student as well as the student who has earned excellent 
grades. The group of intellectually capable scholars is a reservoir of potential 
college teachers, 


The use of junior and senior students to aid in the teaching of college classes 
was suggested as a method of stimulating an interest in teaching. Care must 





be exercised in the use of this device. For example, the use of college juniors 
and seniors for the grading of papers may not create an interest in teaching, 
Grading papers is not the most exciting or stimulating part of teaching. 
Several other activities for junior and senior students were suggested. At the 
University of Kentucky, for example, some mathematics courses are taught 

in rather large sections, Rooms are designated where the students in these 
classes can go for tutorial help. A large proportion of the tutors are under- 


graduate students, 


It was suggested that the use of juniors and seniors might have a special 
significance in beginning English Language work, The topics about which 
freshmen are asked to write are often not of significant concern to them, If 
students of approximately the same age could be stimuiated to write about 
their concerns and read their compositions to each other and criticize each 
other, they will learn. It was agreed that students could learn in this manner 
without a teacher; but it could be assumed and certainly expected that they 
would learn more and faster under the direction of a teacher, 


The use of juniors and seniors as apprentice teachers in the sciences has met 
with success in laboratory work; but there must be detailed supervision if for 
no other reason than the physical dangers involved in the use of some laboratary 


material and equipment, 


The question of the use of juniors and seniors for teaching in the social science 
and the humanities was discussed. It was pointed out that the really exciting 
activities in these fields, and the activities in which teachers in these fields 
take pride, involve criticism and analysis, The critical and analytical ability 
of most college juniors and seniors is still relatively undeveloped. 


The use of capable juniors and seniors as a means of augmenting teaching 
as sistants and of stimulating an interest in college teaching appeared to be 
agreed upon, The next step must be the enrollment of these prospective 
teachers in the graduate schools, Two significant factors with reference to 
graduate school enrollments were brought out. First, that the number of 
graduate students is relatively small; and, second, that a very large 
proportion, perhaps even a majority, of the graduate students did their 
undergraduate work in small colleges. 


The small number of graduate students is especially apparent in such subjects 
as mathematics and physics, The reasons for this situation were discussed, 
The question was asked whether there is not at present a tendency to emphasize 
the teaching of these subjects as a trade or profession rather than an exciting 
field of knowledge to be explored and passed on to successive generations of 
students. It was also suggested that perhaps research on the part of the 





college faculty member was emphasized to the detriment of stimulating 
performance in the classroom, The opportunities for employment at lucrative 
salaries immediately after the earning of an undergraduate degree was also 
cited as a factor which could limit the number d graduate students in some 


fields. 


The fact that a very large proportion of graduate students, and therefore, 

future college teachers, comes from the small colleges is not in itself to be 
deplored; but these colleges are not capable of producing a sufficient number of 
graduate students to supply future needs for college teachers, This idea led to 
an exploration of the reasons why an equal proportion of university under- 
graduates did not enter graduate schools. 


A member of Group V, himself a graduate of a small college, related that when, 
as an undergraduate, he visited a laboratory outside of class hours he would 
almost always find a faculty member there, often the head of the department, 
These teachers were thus available for conference and thus they became 
acquainted with students, It was suggested that such contacts were likely to be 
more conducive to stimulating interest in teaching and graduate work than 
formal talks about the importance to society of a given field of knowledge or the 
desirability of joining the college teaching profession, 


It was suggested that perhaps smaller colleges emphasize good teaching, both 
as a desirable activity on the part of its faculty and as a means of advancement 
to a greater extent than does the typical university. Thus, it could be that the 


student in the small college, having been exposed to enthusiastic teaching, is 
more likely to go into teaching than is the university student who may be 
taught by a teacher who feels that he must engage in research and publication 
because he knows that such activity is the basis for professional advancement. 


The question was raised as to whether there are actual facts which would prove 
the assumed differences between smaller colleges and universities in emphasis 
upon teaching, on the one hand, and research and publication, on the other; 

ard it was suggested that universities might well study the relative emphasis 
which they place upon teaching and research as a means of stimulating their 
faculty and students in the fields of teaching, Also the question was asked 
whether universities should not consciously attempt to provide opportunities 
for undergraduates to have association with their outstanding scholars. These 
outstanding scholars often confine their teaching to graduate courses or 
seminars, 


After the more general discussion the group was asked to suggest specific 
actions which colleges and universities might take to induce more students to 
choose the field of college teaching as their life work, The following 
suggestions emerged from the discussion: 
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1, College and university administrations must recognize that prospective 
teachers in the graduate schools must be given aids in the form of 
fellowships just as promising research students are. Too often substantial 
fellowships are not available until the second year of graduate study, This 
situation prevents some promising prospective teacher from starting his 
graduate work, Some universities, for example, Yale, now set aside a 
number of fellowships for first year graduate students, These are availabi. 
for two years and the expectation is that the holders of these fellowships 


will go into college teaching. 


A concentrated effort should be made to convince business and industry 

that it is not wise, even from their own selfish point of view, to hire all the 
good graduates. Business and industry have been rather generous in 
providing certain types od scholarships; but in some institutions the problem 
is to get applicants for all of the scholarships and other aids available. 


A campaign could be launched to convince young people that they should go 
into college teaching,similar to the campaigns at present engaged in for the 
purpose d recruiting students for engineering, science, and nursing. It 
was urged, however, that if such a step were taken it should be done on the 
basis of an appeal to ability and interest rather than siinply constitute an 
attempt to recruit large numbers of students, 


That college faculty members appear more enthusiastic about their 
profession in talking to students about teaching 2s a profession, Most colleg« 
faculty members are enthusiastic about their work; and they like the life 
they can lead as a result of being college teachers, In their talk about it, 
however, there is too much reference to the low salaries and other dis - 
advantages which their students are likely to translate into low status for 
the college teacher. 


The students to whom Fulbright and other awards are given should be 
encouraged to think about college teaching after they have completed their 
obligations to the award. 






















Retention of Faculty Members 





The discussion of retention of faculty members dealt mostiy with adjustments 
that might be made in the retirement system. The question was asked whether, 
in view of the lengthened life expectancy, the present retirement ages are 
realistic. These ages seem to vary among educational institutions from sixty- 
five to seventy years. Many colleges now rehire their faculty members who 
have reached the retirement age but who are still able to continue their work 
and who desire to do so, It was emphasized that colleges should be very 
selective in applying such a device because there is not always a direct 
correlation between a person's desire and his ability to carry on his faculty 
membership duties after he has reached the retirement age. 


Some educational institutions provide the possibility of gradual retirement, For 
example, a faculty member may elect to teach one-half time one year before he 
reaches the retirement age and in return continuc to teach one-half time one 
year after retirement age. Or, if a faculty member elected to serve one-half 
time two years before the normal retirement age, he might continue partially 
active two years after normal retirernent, 


One advantage of a flexible system is that it enables a college or university to 
utilize the wisdom and experience that usually result from long service ona 
faculty. Another advantage is that gradual retirement appears to be more 
humane than sudden severance of connection with an institution with which the 
faculty member has been associated, in most cases for many years, 


Any flexibility in the retirement system, it seemed to be agreed, should be at 
the discretion of the institution and not at the desire of the individual concerned, 





The discussion of the question of a raising of the retirement age because of the 
-increased life expectancy brought out the following ideas, 






1, The fact that people in general live longer now than they did when current 
retirement ages were established is accepted; but the question still remains 
as to whether they are also as _ healthy or vigorous during those added 
years. 







The raising of the retirement age for college teachers might provide some 
more teachers for a few years; but it might make the teaching profession 
less attractive than some other professions or positions in business where 
the retirement age is lower, 












If there were to be any revision in retirement age for college teachers it 
might be well to request the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association to 








review its insurance and contribution rates which are now calculated upon 
retirement at sixty-five years of age. Perhaps the lengthened life span 
alone should suggest such a review even if the retirement age remains 


unchanged, 


The limited earnings allowed under some government retirement conditions 
must also be taken into consideration in any plan to change retirement age, 


Improvement of Quality of Teaching 
and 
Better Utilization of Faculty Time 








A discussion of the possibilities of improving college teaching and better 
utilization of faculty time was undertaken briefly toward the close of the 
meeting. The chairman suggested that about one-half of college teaching is 
done by teachers who have not yet earned tenure. In other words, they are 
still relatively incxperienced teachers. He asked what was being done to 
orient this group to their profession, In the less strenuous days of the past 
the newer teachers had informal opportunities to talk to their older and more 
experienced colleagues, Thus they received suggestions and advice and their 
questions about teaching and other responsibilities of college or university 
teaching were answered, Now, in most institutions the pressure to do research 
and to publish is so great that the older staff members have little opportunity 
to participate in informal orientation of younger teachers, He asked what is 
being done to take the place of this informal orientation, 


A number of universities have seminars for this purpose. In those seminars 
teaching problems are discussed. In addition, such topics as the meaning of 
teaching, the purpose of a university are also considered, In some institutions 
this activity is undertaken on a college or university wide basis; in others it 
is entrusted to the various teaching departments. There also seems to be a 
slight increase in the tendency to have faculty members visit each other's 


classes, 


The following suggestions were made for better utilization of faculty time: 


1, Elimination of duplication of courses, This duplication can be eliminated 
by entrusting the offering of the course to one departmentamn providing 
opportunity for students of several departments to enroll for it and count it 
to meet their various requirements, 


Request one department to organize one course which will meet the needs 
of several groups of students instead of having several slightly different 
courses in the same area of knowledge, 





Perhaps a reduction in the number of highly specialized courses could 
result in released time for some faculty members to the end that they 
could devote more time to the giving of independent study work for 
specially gifted students, 


All the members of the group apparently felt that a more complete discussion 
of most of the topics touched upon would have been profitable. Time limits, 
however, prevented such further discussion, It was suggested that the 
attention of the various college faculties should be directed to the problem of 
the supply and development of teachers, The ensuing discussion of the topic 
by college and university faculties would undoubtedly produce additional 
suggestions for solving the problem of increasing the number of faculty 
members and of making more effective use of faculty members' time, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jacob VanEk 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VI 


Consultant: Dean Thomas S,. Hall 


Leader: Dean Marten tm Hoor 
Washington University 


University of Alabama 


Recorder: Dean Jeremiah S. Finch 
Princeton University 


The group took up, in order, the centrai points made by the morning speakers, 
as indicated under each of the three divisions below. 


Dean Kille: ‘''The Supply and Recruitment of College Teachers" 


Acknowledging that the teaching profession has failed to state adequately the 
case for teaching as a career, the members of Group VI felt that general 
attempts at persuading the public are not likely to have much effect, It was 
suggested that efforts to improve the economic position of the profession 
would be more effective than any large-scale campaign aimed at making the 
teaching profession attractive to young men and women, Concurrently it was 
argued that the importance of the teaching profession's function in society, 
and the consequent need for adequate remuneration, could be stated at large. 
It was noted that thirty years ago employment in business and industry was 
somewhat less attractive financially than today, which contributes to the 
present diversion of young people from the teaching profession. It was also 
pointed out that some persons return to the teaching fold after having tried 


business or industry. 


It was observed that on some campuses there is no central place where a 
student can learn about the teaching profession, and that it might be feasible 
in some institutions to constitute informal committees to hold occasional 
meetings or smokers about teaching as a career. The aim of such committees 
would be primarily to provide information, rather than to persuade. A series 
of meetings called ''Teacher Career Conferences" is held each year at 
Princeton, with considerable success, 


Discussing Dean Kille's remarks about methods of recruiting, the group heard 
the Ohio Conference Program described, wherein practice teaching is availabl« 
in nearby junior colleges and also within certain departments; an informal 
central organization exists to help further the program, 


The group noted the proposal of the National Research Council that colleges 
make more use of seniors as assistants in science courses, This has the 
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advantage, it was stated, ''of enabling the student to act like a scientist early 
in his career.'' An apprentice program in a cancer laboratory at Bar Harbor, 
Maine, was cited as an example of a successful effort in this direction, The 
Southern Fellowship Fund, designed to assist graduate students and now also 
providing assistance to seniors interested in graduate work, similar to the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, is in operation, though it is too early to tell 
whether it is achieving success, 


There seemed to be a general assumption that good seniors at the under- 
graduate level are likely to be better as assistants than graduate students, 


There is an obvious need for more first year scholarships. A federal loan for 
first-year graduate students, to be amortized or reduced for each year of 
teaching and administered through the graduate schools, was proposed, 
Questions were raised whether such a loan fund would be feasible and whether 
other fields might not want the same advantage, One member of the group 
cited the danger that such a loan fund might deter uncertain students, but it 
was pointed out that it might help save students committed to entering the 
teaching profession but not receiving top scholarships. This possibility 
seerned worth exploring further. 


Professor McCutcheon: ''The Preliminary Training of College Teachers" 





The group heard descriptions of methods of providing graduate students with 
teaching experience under the supervision of departments, as is currently 
being done at the University of Alabama. Such guidance seems best carried 

on by members of departments, but there should be no exclusion of members 
of departments of education, who can help greatly. Departments of education 
should not, however, control such training programs, At the University of 
Michigan the work is carried on under the direction of a professor of education 
but the participants are members of the several subject matter departments. 


It was argued that such practice teaching, under supervision, is far more 
important than discussion of the philosophy of education. In some graduate 
schools there is a great deal of informal association among graduate students 
of several departments, and at its best such a group of students can almost 
constitute a seminar, At Penn State graduate students have some weekly 
work under 4n assistant professor, devoted largely to discussion of the aims 
and principles of education, This has been successful, There have also been 
meetings of graduate students at the University of Wisconsin, 


It was nevertheless generally felt that broader programs are needed, 

especially for teachers returning to undertake advanced study. There is the 
risk that teachers who could profit especially from advanced courses ina 
subject matter may be drawn to more courses in education, The National Scierce 





Foundation has arranged for teachers to return to advanced study, and has 
established summer programs, 


Dean Woodburne: 'The In-Service Development of More Kifective Teaching" 





The group discussed the possibility of detaching certain duties from the 
college teacher, such as grading papers which could be read by assistants, 
However, it was pointed out that the good teacher will want to know what sort 
of papers his students are writing, and that the separation of these duties 
increases further the drift toward mechanization and the degrading of teaching 
to the process of merely transferring information. 


Various uses of television were discussed, Both closed and open circuit TV 
is effective in courses requiring demonstration, At the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan such use of TV has been very successful, particularly 
in connection with filming laboratory experiments. Michigan has a film 
library, assisted by the Ford Fund, At the University of Alabama there are 
monitor sets in four rooms in English. At Penn State kinescope recordings 
are sent to various centers, 


The group showed particular interest in the TV program in the regular 
mathematics course at Washington University. Broadcasts are sent five 
times a day, three times a week, with no compulsion; and the students are 
free to watch and listen or not, In addition, there is a mathematics clinic 
where students can obtain assistance and study. It is estimated that during the 
first two years this will cost more than actually providing live teachers, 
However, students seem to be learning more mathematics in this way, through 
being put on their own, receiving good instruction from good teachers, and 
being encouraged to seek individual instruction as a supplement, There are no 
classes, but a normal examination. A high school class taking the course did 
better on a final examination than did the coilege freshmen. 


There seemed to be agreement that in general education through TV is no 
better and no worse than that which is carried on in crowded lectures or 
classes, though there is a loss of the give-and-take of the classroom. 


The group discussed bricfly the possibilities of using faculties more 
efficiently by encouraging independent work, Though there is too much spoon- 
feeding in American college programs, and students should be expected to do 
more of their work independently, experience at colleges where independent 
work has been carried on for some years indicates that it is likely to require 
more, rather than less, faculty time. The immature student faced with the 
necessity for independent study and the writing of papers reflecting such study 
is likely to be at a loss unless he has competent faculty supervision, which 
can be very time consuming. \oreover, there is the danger that all but the 





best students will permit their independent work to be reduced simply to the 
writing of a paper. This led the group to conclude that the success of any 
program of independent work would depend largely on the kind ¢ students 
exposed to it; hence the discussion shifted to admissions standards, 


It was noted that some state universities are now carrying on selective 
admissions, as few as 40 or 50 percent of those applying being accepted in 
some instances. The institutions concerned seem to be finding such policies 


quite workable, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jeremiah §S. Finch 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group VII 


Consultant: Dean Dorothy N. Marsnhali 


Leader: Dean Merrill Patterson 
Bryn Mawr Coilege 


Marietta College 


Recorder; Dean Mary Phlegar Smith 
Hollins College 


The discussion in Group VII covered the waterfront under the direction of the 
leader, Dean Merrill R. Patterson of Marietta College, and the pungent 
comments of the consultant, Dean Dorothy Nepper Marshall of Bryn Mawr 
College. The following topics were brought before the group. Some were 
argued at length; others got the once-over-lightly treatment, 


Topic I -- The encouragement of interest in college teaching arising out of 
college professors' enthusiasm, 


In one college senior assistantships are available for students who plan to go 
into college teaching. The group is carefully selected and the students are 
given the responsibility for holding review sections, for having conferences, 
and for doing more than just chore work. The professor in charge supervises 
the students’ work throughout, 


At another college all seniors going into graduate schools are considered 
advisees of one particular faculty member who brings together all available 
information about the scholarships and fellowships that are open. It was 
suggested that a committee might be better, for there is a multiplicity of 
material that covers many fields, and it is hard for one person to keep track 


of all of it. 


Some universities are paying the tuition of graduate students with the proviso 
that they later come back and teach, 


On the adverse side, it was recognized that parents often urge the students to 
go into high school teaching and so dissuade them from enrolling in graduate 
school. Some young people, women students particularly, hesitate about 
undertaking four or five years of graduate work. This brought up Topic II, 





Topic II -- Is it difficult for students to secure grants after their first year 
of holding a scholarship? 


Frequently Fulbright scholars find it impossiole to get scholarships for 
further work, A central committee might be set up urging the consideration 
of applications from Fulbright scholars after their return from foreign study. 
Perhaps a notice might be sent out about Christmastime urging all Fulbright 
scholars to put in applications for the following year, The group feit that 
there is a real need for further information about what happens to Fulbright 
Scholarship holders after their foreign study, Apparently there is no follow- 
up, and while data could be secured from graduate schools, still this would 
not reach all of the group. Numbers of the women holders of the Fulbright 
Scholarships marry. But in many instances they continue their graduate study, 
according to the figures of the AAUW. 


Topic III -- Do we have too much faith in our stereotyped pattern of course 


offerings? 


If we adopt a system such as that suggested by Clarence Faust at the luncheon 
meeting, will this really work? Will placing more responsibility on the 
students for their own learning save much of the professors’ tirne? And will 
it relieve the teaching load? If the number of courses which the student 
carries is reduced, will this help the faculty load? Will it help the students' 
programs? Are faculty properly oriented to systems which do not require 
students meeting at specified times? 


In colleges where much has been done by providing individualized programs 
for the students, it has been found that the faculty devote a great deal of 
time to conferences and to discussion of student work -- more time perhaps 
than they would have given to teaching in a more stereotyped program. 
However, we might do better teaching if we put more responsibility on able 
students. We are ''stuffy'' about giving students a chance to help and also 
medieval in our approach toward students, Students can be left on their own 
much more than we have been doing. If we loosen up on our requirements 
and flirt more with electives we might get rid of some of the narrowness and 
rigidity of our educational programs, 


At Sarah Lawrence where programs are based on the individual interests and 
aptitudes of the students, it has been found that students in the social sciences 
had the most conventional programs except for those pianning to enter medical 
or professional schools, Students in the arts had the most individualized 
programs, By and large, the difference in the courses of study under this 
system was not so much a matter of distribution but rather a variation in the 
order in which courses are taken. 





Topic IV -- Should Deans visit classes? 


Deans who visit let it be known that they would like to be invited and then wait 
for invitations. In general, it was the belief that these visits made it possible 
for the Dean and the faculty member to talk about problems that both knew 
existed. Actually, opinions about instructors' methods or effectiveness were 
not changed much, but an opportunity te discuss the work seemed to be 


helpful. 


Topic V, VI, VII -- The multiplicity of the administrative duties in the Dean's 
Office was discussed with special reference to mechanical work, much of 
which is actually in the province of the Registrar. The establishment of 
community colleges was mentioned briefly with the comment that through 
these institutions we may be able to weed out students who are not primarily 
interested in academic work and so be more able to utilize strong faculty. 
However, it was stated that much prejudice must be abandoned before we 
accept community colleges fully or accept the idea of having different types of 
colleges for different kinds of people. 


Finally, inter-college planning was discusscd as a means of helping the 
difficult faculty situation. Colleges which are close to each other can use 
faculty jointly or can encourage cross registration of students, thus avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of courses in specialized fields. Where this has 
been tried, it has been found siimulating and effective, It has prevented 
overlapping of departments and has brought about enrichment of programs, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mary Phlegar Smith 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VIII 


Leader: Dean K. Roald Bergethon Consultant: Dean E. Morton Milier 
Brown University University of Miami 


Recorder: Dean Leo L. Nussbaum 
University of Dubuque 


I. The first problem which arose in the discussion was what are some of the 
problems in encouraging students to do independent study. It was pointed out 
that there are several kinds of independent study. 


A. Ways of transferring more learning responsibility to the student 


1, Independent study for juniors and seniors who perhaps do 
1/5 of their total registration on a kind of honor independent 
study basis, 


Independent study in which the class meets twice instead of 
three times a week for additional individual reading assigned 
to supplernent the class lectures, 


Reduce the course load for each professor from five courses 
to four courses per semester, and reduce the student course 
registration accordingly. 


Increase the size of class sections in such basic skills 
courses as mathematics in which large lecture sections may 


be developed, 


A combination of a large lecture section or one class meeting 
per week with small sections of the preceptorial nature three 
meetings per week, 


In language study a large class numbering 70 to 80 students 
can meet twice weekly for grammatical analysis, These 
same students meet twice weekly in small sections under the 
direction of a native linguist or graduate student. 


Arrange a program of reading and listening to lectures in 
various courses and departments. These lectures might be 





distributed among several departments of the institution. 
The student would seck to augment his information by wide 
reading and research, He would then write a paper and pass 
a final comprehensive semester examination, 


Use television in a selective way, particularly for certain 
kinds of lecture classes or for demonstrations in basic 
science classes, 


II. Problems related to independent study: 


1, Independent study may often consume more of the teacher's 
time, if the teacher is intensely interested in the subject 
matter, than did a regular class meeting. 


Successful direction of independent study requires faculty 
with unique abilities, Not all faculty can serve in this 
capacity. 


Independent study is generally of doubtful value for freshmen 
and sophomores, 


Even among juniors and seniors there are not many college 
students who are equipped to do genuine independent study. 


There is always the difficulty of properly evaluating the work 
undertaken by a student in independent study. 


Some feel independent study permits too much unstructured 
freedom for students. It was suggested that independent study 
be used only for the second semester of the sequence course, 
the first sernester having been taught as a regular ciass with 
effective preparation for the independent study during the 
second semester, 


Independent study probably cannot be used in al! academic 
areas. There is doubt about its effectiveness in basic 
courses in the sciences, languages, and other courses in 
which elaboration is essential on the part od the teacher. 


HI. Faculty Retirement. 


Several questions were raised about faculty retirement policies in the light of 
an extreme teacher shortage, It was generally believed that a fixed retirement 





age for all faculty is not wise. There was some expression of appreciation 
for the efforts to appoint retired faculty on an annual basis at institutions 
other than those at which they had taught before retirement. However, 

some members of the group were convinced that retired faculty can be more 
effective on their own campuses than in a new situation on a strange campus. 


It seemed to be generally agreed that some kind of graduated retirement 
system needs to be in effect in which retirement at a fixed age is not 
mandatory for all faculty, There should be some latitude for the unusually 
able professor who can render much effective service after the retirement 
age. One institution reported a plan in which the President may make annual 
appointment when a tenure faculty member has reached retirement age. 

Such annual appointment may continue for three years. Following this, 
annual appointment may be renewed only by specific approval of the Board of 
Directors of the institution, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Leo L. Nussbaum 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group IX 


Leader: Rev. E. A. Doyle,S.J. Consultant: Dean Richard B. Hudson 
Loyola University Coe College 


Recorder: Sister Mary Virginia,R.S.M. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 


Group IX of the American Conference of Academic Deans met in the South 
Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on January 8, 1957. 

A brief series of introductions preceded the discussion. The Leader, 

the Reverend E. A. Doyle, S.J., of Loyola University, New Orleans, 
presented the Consultant and Recorder to the group which included twenty-nine 
Deans and eleven Presidents and Registrars from colleges whose enrollments 
are 500 or under. In addition to requesting that each member of the group 
introduce himself, the chairman asked that each sign his name in an informal 
register which was circulated throughout the room, 


The first paper of the morning session was then introduced for initial 
consideration, Father Doyle's brief resume of Dean Frank Kille's stimulating 
address pointed up several phases of the college teacher recruitment problem 


and precipitated lively discussion by group participants, 


One of the chief concerns was apparently in the realm of finances and comments 
centered around obtaining grants and fellowships such as the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship for prospective graduate students who are interested in going into 
college teaching. Also pertinent to this was the interest in enhancing faculty 
salaries and providing faculty housing and other conveniences so as to make 
college teaching a more desirable profession, 


The real core of the discussion was the recruiting of talent for college teaching, 
It was the opinion of the group that faculty members should publish the joy of 
teaching; they should act as public relations representatives for the teaching 
profession by demonstrating the advantages of a teaching career such as, 

a nine-month year, the prestige involved, and the attractiveness of association 
with dedicated women and men, The participants also emphasized the 
necessity of sowing the seeds of interest in a college teaching career early in 
the academic life of the student. Other professions have long been making 
sustained efforts to engage the interest of prospective members even in the 
elementary and secondary schools, The competition is indeed great, but the 
time has come for colleges to engage actively in the contest. 





Several practical suggestions were offered pertinent to engaging the interest 
of undergraduate students in the career of college teacher. One such 
proposal, to give advanced students experience in teaching by making them 
responsible for certain class sessions, elicited the interest of the group, but 
also caused them a shadow of concern: Would accrediting agencies question 
the practice of having non-degree teachers in colleges’ 


Other propositions included sending annual memoranda to heads of departments 
to recommend students who might be interested in teaching, emphasizing the 
apostolic aspect of college teaching; impressing students with the need of 
college teachers; and doing whatever is possible to train qualified students to 
return to their own colleges for teaching after completing graduate work. 


The group then turned to ''The Preliminary Training of College Teachers" 
which was discussed in the morning session by Professor Roger P. McCutcheon 
The fact that graduate schools specialize in producing research scholars and 
not ready-made teachers presents College Deans with the problem of providing 
careful and sympathetic guidance for new teachers during their initial years 
when they are learning to teach. There was some difference of opinion as to 
whether this guidance and assistance could best be given by the Dean or by an 
older colleague in the particular department. 


Evaluation of the performance of new teachers was next introduced for 
discussion. It was generally agreed that a Dean could get information about 
the teaching effectiveness of new teachers without visiting classrooms. 
However, in spite of possible artificiality which class visitation may produce, 
it was suggested that a new faculty member might welcome such visits to 
obtain aid in orienting himself to his new position, Student evaluation of 
faculty members did not seem to be too widely employed, but requiring 
Course Outlines from new teachers was apparently a definite policy of all 
administrators present. 


The third paper of the morning session, ''The In-Service Development of 
Effective Teaching" by Dean Lloyd S. Woodburne, was then briefly considered, 
The discussion was directed to the question of the best utilization of present 
faculty members. Such topics as class size, non-teaching activities of college 
teachers, and importance of the college teacher's role as guide and counselor 
were discussed, It was pointed out that there does not scem to be any close 
relationship between class size and over-al! effectiveness of instruction or in 
the personal friendly relationships between students and instructors. 


In bringing the discussion session to a close, the chairman thanked the 
participants for their cooperation and noted that although the members of the 
group did not arrive at a solution for every problem, they did raise a problem 
for every solution, 

Respectfully submitted, 


Sister Mary Virginia, R.S.M. 
Recorder 
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GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group X 


Leader: Dean Mary V. Braginton Consultant: Dean J. Newton Hill 
Rockford College and Lincoln University 
Rockford Men's College 


Recorder: Sister Mary Donald,B.V.M. 
Mundelein College 


The first question raised in the discussion was: how to recruit college teachers 
Suggestions: Encourage able students to apply for Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, 


Organize conferences of college students interested in teaching, 
FTA organization for college teachers might be formed, 


Use able seniors as assistants in laboratory and class work where 
feasible. 


Interest those who are preparing to teach in high school to go on 
to graduate school after a few years' experience and prepare for 
college teaching. 


Give financial assistance to able students to attend graduate school, 
with the stipulation that they will teach for a specified number of 
years after receiving their Master's or Doctor's degree. The 
objection was raised that many students, especially women, do 

not wish to commit their future, even for a few years. 


Encourage more women, either students or graduates whose 
family responsibilities are decreasing, to enter teaching, Small 
colleges could use married women, refugees, and other 
emergency personnci more easily than the large university. 


The second question was: how to keep young faculty members interested. 
Suggestions: Give them enough time to develop the life of the mind. 


Assist them to buy housing by making available low interest rate 
loans, Non-interest loans for medical expenses would help, 





Draw young faculty members into the work of the college -- committces, 
etc. This builds up loyalty and esprit de corps. 





Give an opportunity to break contracts for serious reasons without 
stigma, Anyone who has served the college faithfully should have the 
opportunity to better himself. 


Arrange exchanges for teachers who are not advantageously placed. 


Give each teacher the maximum desirable freedom to function in all 
areas, thus increasing his interest in the institution. Let him feel that 
each member of the administration is interested in fostering the welfare 
of all faculty members. 


The college might finance the publication of young instructors' research, 
rather than leaving them to the mercy of editors. 


The third question was: how to help the young teacher professionally. 


Suggestions: Visit classes of all teachers, not spotlighting the new ones. 
Let departments assume the obligation of self-improvement, and members 
visit one another's classes, Use student rating charts where helpful, 
also first-hand conferences with students, 





The fourth question was: how does the administration evaluate the effective - 
ness of a teacher? 


Suggestions: Compare long-term records of his students on objective tests, 
e.g., graduate records examinations; graduate study record or 
successful career of his students in the field. 


Reports of faculty or students on teachers, 


Miscellaneous questions were: how administer independent study so that it 
does not take up more of the faculty time than a regular class would. 


How retain upper-division courses in which there are only a few students. 
Answers were not forthcoming. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Sister Mary Donald,B.V.M. 
Recorder 





MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
January 8, 1957 

The meeting was called to order in the general meeting room after the 
final group discussions of the day, Chairman William C. DeVane presiding. 

The reports of the Treasurer and Secretary were presented and 
accepted, and the following list proposed by the Nominating Committee for 
offices to be filled: Dean Blair Stewart of Oberlin for Chairman, 
Dean Paul A. Cundiff of Butler University for Secretary and Editor, and 
the re-election of the Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., of Creighton University 
for a three-year term on the Executive Committee. The nominations were 


unanimously accepted, 


There was some discussion about the importance of finding better means 


for advising Deans throughout the country of the Conference, and thus 


increasing participation in a conference which has importance for the 
officers of colleges and universities of all kinds who are involved in the 
educational programs of their institutions. It was agreed that the Executive 
Committee would find some way of creating a better mailing list, and thus 
extending participation in the Conference, 

Dean DeVane introduced the new Chairman, who took the chair, and 


the new Se¢retary-Editor and Father Kelley. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


For Chairman 


For Vice-Chairman 


For Secretary and Editor 


For Treasurer 


For the Executive Committee 


Re-elected for a three 
year term 


Dean Blair Stewart 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Dean Mary Phlegar Smith 
Hollins College 
Virginia 


Dean Paul A. Cundiff 
Butler University 
Indianopolis, Indiana 


Dean William E, Cadbury, Jr. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J. 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Respectfully submitted, 


Nancy Duke Lewis, Chairman 

Dean, Pembroke College in 
Brown University 

Providence, Rhode Island 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


January 8, 1957 


Dean DeVane, outgoing Chairman of the Conference, presided, 


The Committee discussed ways of improving registration procedures in 
order to make registration both faster and more accurate, It was decided 
that two tables should be set up: At the first, registrants would receive 
registration cards on which to print their names, titles, and institutions. 
At the second table identification cards would be typed, and the registration 
card presented to the Treasurer with the registration fee, for which the 
Treasurer would make outa receipt. The registration cards made out by 
the registrants should be the basis for the official list of attendants, 

There was some discussion of the subject raised at the Business Meeting 
as to possible ways of increasing the mailing list, to reach a larger number 
of the Deans throughout the country, The present method of using only the 
list of previous attendants to provide a new mailing list each year resulted 
in omitting a great many officers who might wish to attend the meetings. 

It was agreed that the Education Directory would be used in compiling a 
mailing list for the coming year. 

It was decided that two copies of all Proceedings now on hand should be 


sent to the Library of Congress; that other remaining copies be sent toa 





selected list of university libraries; that a number of copies of the current 
Proceedings be sent to the offices of the American Association of Colleges; 
that a number sufficient for requests that will come in during the year be 
sent to the new Secretary; and that all other material relating to earlier 


Conferences be dest royed, 


It was agreed that the manuscript of Dr. Clarence Faust's luncheon 


address be sent to the American Association of Colleges, to be printed in 


their bulletin, at their request. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 





AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


Report of the Treasurer 
January 3, 1957 


BALANCE REPORTED, January 3, 1956 $ 402.38 
Correction .10 
BALANCE ON HAND, January 3, 1956 402.48 


RECEIPTS (January 3, 1956 - January 3, 1957) 


Dues collected at Conference.....$ 432.00 (216) 
Dues collected since Conference... 34.00(17) 
Total Collected. cecccccceccsceses $ 466.00 


Cash collected for 151 luncheons 
BE CERESPONES coc cos cceeeseresees 528.50 
994.50 


TOTAL REA RiP toe cccccrecsececetbessececesses $ 1,396.98 
DISBURSEMENTS (January 3, 1956 - January 3, 1957) 


Dinner for Executive Committee (January, 1956) 52.90 
Paid to Hotel: luncheon (151), tax and gratuities... 507,35 
Check # 3 Howell-Goodman Printing....sseeccseseee 74.50 
4B.K.Trippet, postage, etc... .sesseceseres 45,07 
5 Sarah Lawrence College - mailing........ 49.45 
6 Mrs. Anne B. Law - cutting stencils...... 75,00 
7 Mrs. Muriel Hawks - proofreading ....... 20.00 
8 Miss Lillian Taylor - addressing ......+02 4.50 
9 Rainbow Business Service - mimeographing 
and binding. ....scercecseccseceses 205,00 
10 M. Boucher, Receipt Book...c.ccccescees 3.43 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS eeeeevevoeeeeaovpeeeveee eee 3 1,037.21 


BALANCE ON HAND, January 3, 1957 ececececeoosecsccecce © 359.77 


Respectfully submitted, 


William E. Cadbury, Jr. 
Treasurer 





AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
Report of the Secretary 


January 8, 1957 


The Proceedings of the 1956 meeting were edited and distributed 


to 216 persons who had attended the 1956 Conference, In addition, 


13 requests came in during the course of the year for copies of the 


Proceedings, 


The attendance count of the morning registration for the current 


meeting indicated that 246 individuals registered to attend the 


meetings, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 





REGISTRATION -- JANUARY 1957 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


ALABAMA 
Talladega College 
Talladega 
University of Alabama 
University 





CALIFORNIA 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton 
LaVerne College 
LaVerne 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles 
George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles 





COLORADO 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 





CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College 
New Haven 
Yale College 
New Haven 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American Association of 
University Women 
Washington 6 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Washington 8 
Georgetown University 
Washington 7 





Georgetown University 
Washington 7. 

Howard University 
Washington 1 


Cohen T. Simpson 

Dean 

Marten ten Hoor 

Dean, College of /.rts and Sciences 


Lloyd M. Bertholf 
Dean of the College 
Paul B. Paun 

Dean 

Glenn S. Dumke 
Dean of the Faculty 
E. V. Pullias 
Dean 


Lloyd E. Worner 

Dean of the College 

Jacob Van Ek 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Sister Thomas Albert, O.P. 
Dean 

William C. DeVane 

Dean 


Eleanor F. Dolan 

Associate in Higher Education 

Sister M@é. Madonna, C.5S.C. 

Dean 

Brian A, McGrath 

Academic Vice-President, 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Rev, Joseph A, Sellinger, S.J. 

Associate Dean 

William Stuart Nelson 

Dean of the University 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, continued 
Seventh-Day Adventist 
Theological Seminary 
Washington 12 
Trinity College 
Washington 





FLORIDA 
Rollins College 
Winter Park 
Stetson University 
DeLand 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
Blackburn College 
Carlinville 
Eureka College 
Eureka 
Illinois College 
Jacksonville 
Knox College 
Galesburg 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth 
Mundelein College 
Chicago 40 
Rosary College 
River Forest 
St. Xavier College 
Chicago 43 
St. Xavier College 
Chicago 43 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 
The Rockford Colleges 
Rockford 
University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Charles E. Weniger 
Dean 

Sister Columba 
Vice-President 


Sidney J. French 

Dean 

C. Howard Hopkins 

Dean of the University 

E. Morton Miller 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


B. R. Brazeal 
Dean 


Herbert Halpert 

Dean 

Clarence R. Noe 

Dean 

E. G. Hildner, Jr. 

Dean 

Herman R. Muelder 

Dean of the College 

William L.. Dunn 

Vice-President and Dean 

Hugh R. Beveridge 

Dean of the College 

Sister Mary Donald, B.V.M. 

Dean of Studies 

Sister M. Fredericus 

Dean 

Sister M. Josetta 

Vice-President 

O. W. Perlmutter 

Academic Dean 

T. W. Abbott 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Mary V. Braginton 

Dean 

J. R. Smiley 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 
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INDIANA 


Butler University 
Indianapolis 7 


Concordia Senior College 
Fort Wayne 
DePauw University 
Greencastle 
Franklin College of Indiana 
Franklin 
Hanover College 
Hanover 
Huntington College 
Huntington 
Indiana Central College 
Indianapolis 27 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Manchester College 
North Manchester 
Purdue University 
Lafayette 


Wabash College 
Crawfordsville 


IOWA 
Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake 


Coe College 

Cedar Rapids 
Cornell College 

Mount Vernon 
Drake University 

Des Moines 
Iowa Wesleyan College 

Mount Pleasant 
Morningside College 

Sioux City 
Parsons College 

Fairfield 
University of Dubuque 

Dubuque 
Wartburg College 

Waverly 


Paul A. Cundiff 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 
W. H. Wente 
Academic Dean 
Robert H. Farber 
Dean 
Robert G. Brooks 
Dean 
E. Mowbray Tate 
Dean 
C. E. Lange 
Dean 
Robert E, Cramer 
Dean and Registrar 
Frank T. Gucker, Jr. 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Eunice C. Roberts 
Assistant Dean of Faculties, Director of 
Women's Educational Programs 
Earl S. Garver 
Dean 
W. Le Ayres 
Dean,School of Science, Education and 
Humanities 
Byron K. Trippet 
President 


W. D. Wesselink 

Dean 

Richard B, Hudson 

Dean 

Howard Troyer 

Dean 

Eisworth P, Woods 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Lewis B. VanWinkle 

Dean of the College 

Thomas 2. Tweito 

Dean 

T. Keith Goltry 

Dean 

Leo L. Nussbaum 

Dean, College of / rts and Sciences 
John O, Chellevold 

Dean 


wi « 





KANSAS 
College of Emporia 
Emporia 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
Salina 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence 


KENTUCKY 

Centre College of Kentucky 
Danville 

Nazareth College 
Louisville 3 

University of Kentucky 
Lexington 

University of Louisville 
Louisville 





LOUISIANA 
Centenary College 
Shreveport 
“oyola University 
New Oriecans 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 





MAINE 
Colby College 
Waterville 
Bates College 
Lewiston 


MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame 
of Maryland 
Baltimore 10 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore 12 
Hood College 
Frederick 
Mount St. Agnes College 
Mt. Washington, 
Baltimore 9 





Stafford S. Studer 

Dean 

Paul W. Renich 

Dean of the University 

George R. Waggoner 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


Frank H. Heck 

Dean 

Sister Mary Ransom, S.C.N. 

Dean 

M. M. White 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
J. J. Oppenheimer 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Leroy Vogel 

Dean 

Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J. 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
William Peery 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Ernest C. Marriner 
Dean of the Faculty 
Harry W, Rowe 

Dean of the Faculty 


Sister Bridget Marie 
Dean 

George C, Grant 
Dean 

Mary F. Keeler 
Dean of the Faculty 
Sister M. Xavier 
Dean 





MASSACHUSETTS 





Clark University 
Worcester 

College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester 

Eastern Nazarene College 
Quincy 

Emmanuel College 
Boston 

Merrimack College 
Andover 

Newton College of the 

Sacred Heart 

Newton 

Northeastern University 
Boston 15 

Smith College 
Northampton 


MIC HIGAN 





Albion College 
Albion 
Hope College 
Holland 
Mercy College 
Detroit 19 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 
Olivet College 
Olivet 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


Wayne State University 
Detroit 2 


MINNESOTA 





Carleton College 
Northfield 
College of St. Teresa 
Winona 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul 1 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter 


H. D. Jordan 

Dean 

Rev. James E, FitzGerald, S.J. 
Dean 

Alvin H. Kauffman 

Assistant Dean 

Sister Angela Elizabeth 

Dean 

Joseph J. Gildea 

Dean 


Mother Mary H, Quinlan 
Dean of Studies 

Wilfred S. Lake 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Helen Randall 

Dean of the College 


Emil Leffler 

Dean 

William Vander Lugt 

Dean 

Sister Mary Justine, R.S.M. 

Dean 

Thomas H, Hamilton 

Dean of the Basic College 

Milton E. Muelder 

Dean, College of Ecience and the Arts 

James Newcomer 

Dean 

B. D. Thuma 

Associate Dean, College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts 

Victor A. Rapport 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 


Frank R. Kille 

Dean 

Sister M. Emmanuel 
Dean 

Rev. W. E. O'Donnell 
Dean of the College 
Melva Lind 

Dean of Students 
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MINNESOTA, continued 
Gustavus Adolphus College Albert G. Swanson 
St. Peter Academic Dean 
Hamlin University Charles Re. Wimmer 
St. Paul 1 Dean 
Macalester College Huntley Dupre 
St. Paul 5 Dean 
St. John's University Father Arno Gustin, O.S.B. 
Collegeville Dean 
St. Mary's College Brother Julius, F.S.C. 
Winona Dean 
St. Olaf College Orin M. Lofthus 
Northfield Dean of the College 
University of Minnesota E. W. McDiarmid 
Minneapolis 14 Dean, College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts 





MISSOURI 
Maryville College of the 
Sacred Heart Mother M. Wilkins,R.S.C.J. 

St. Louis 18 Dean 

Missouri Valley College Willis L. Tompkins 
Marshall Dean 

Park College Howard S. Greenlee 
Parkville Dean 

Rockhurst College ; Rev. Joseph E. Gough,S.J. 
Kansas City 4 Dean 

Webster College Sister Rose Maureen 
Webster Groves Dean 

Westminster College L. C. Dahl 
Fulton Dean 


MONTANA 
Rocky Mountain College Ernest R. Wood 
Billings Dean 





NEBRASKA 
Creighton University Rev. William F,. Kelley, S.J. 
Omaha 2 Dean, Creighton College 
Duchesne College of the 
Sacred Heart Mother Mary McQueeny 
Omaha 3 Dean 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount St, Mary College Sister Mary Vianney 
Hooksett Dean 
St. Anselm's College Rev. Bernard G. Holmes,O.°.B. 
Manchester Dean 
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NEW JERSEY 





Caldwell College 
Caldwell 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Convent Station 
Drew University 
Madison 
Georgian Court College 
Lakewood 
Newark College, 
Rutgers University 
Newark 
Newark College of 
Engineering 
Newark 2 
Princeton University 
Princeton 
St. Peter's College 
Jersey City 
Upsala College 
East Orange 


NEW YORK 





Brentwood College 
Brentwood, L.I. 
Colgate University 
> Hamilton 
College of Mount St. Vincent 
New York 71 
College of New Kochelle 
New Rochelle 
Columbia University 
New York 27 
Cooperative Bureau for 
Teachers 


1776 Blway ,New York 19 


D'Youville College 
Buffalo 1 
Elmira College 
Elmira 
Hunter College 
New York 21 


Jesuit Educational Association 


Sister M, Inez, O.P. 
Dean 

Sister Anna Concilio 
Dean of Studies 
Raymond A. Withey, Jr. 
Dean, Brothers College 
Sister M. Giovanni 
Academic Dean 


Herbert P. Woodward 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


William Hazell, Jr. 

Dean of Administration 
Jeremiah §, Finch 

Dean of the College 

Rev. Raymond Schonten, S.J. 


Carl G. Fjellman 
Dean 


Sister Mary Ignatius 

President, Dean 

Eugene T, Adams 

Dean of the Faculty 

€ister Edith Marie 

Dean of Studies 

Mother Mary Alice Gallin,O.S.M. 
Acting Dean 

Lawrence H. Chamberlain 

Dean of Columbia College 


Virginia Tuxill 
Director, College Department 
Sister Marie Christine 
Academic Dean 
C. Victor Brown 
Dean 
Mina S, Rees 
Dean of the Faculty 
Rev. J. C. Gloss, S.J. 


154 E. 23St.,NewYork10 Regional Director 


Le Moyne College 
Syracuse 3 


Rev. Francis J. Fallon, S.J. 
Dean 





NEW YORK, continued 





Manhattanville College 
Purchase 
Marymount College 
Tarrytown 
Mercy Junior College 
Tarrytown 
New York University 
New York 3 


Queens College 
Flushing, L.I. 
Rosary Hill College 
Buffalo 21 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville 8 
St. Francis College 
Brooklyn 2 
St. Joseph's College 
for Women 
Brooklyn 5 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14 


University of Rochester 
Rochester 3 

Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie 

Yeshiva University 
New York 33 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Duke University 
Durham 
High Point College 
High Point 
Meredith College 
Raleigh 
Queens College 
Charlotte 
Johnson C, Smith University 
Charlotte 


Mother Cora Brady 

Dean 

Mother M,. Jogues Egan,R.S.H.M. 

Dean 

Sister Mary Gratia,R2.S.M. 

Dean 

Thomas C. Pollock 

Dean, Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science 

Margaret V, Kiely 

Dean 

Sister Mary, O.S.F. 


Esther Raushenbush 

Dean of the College 
Brother Camillus, O.S.F. 
Dean 


Sister John Baptist 
F, J. Kramer 
Edwin D. Smith 


Assistant Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Milton C,. Albrecht 


Assistant Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences 


Margaret Habein 

Dean of Instruction and Student Services 
Marion Tait 

Dean 

Simeon L. Guterman 

Lean of Yeshiva College 


Lewis J. McNurlen 
Instructor in Sociology 

H. E. Conrad 

Dean 

Leishman A, Peacock 

Dean 

Gordon W. Sweet 

Dean 

T. E. McKinney 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
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NORTH CAROLINA, continued 
The Woman's College, 
Duke University 
Durharn 
The Woman's College, 





University of NorthCarolina 


Greensboro 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College 
Jamestown 





OHIO 
Bluffton College 
Bluffton 
Bowling Green State 
University 
Bowling Green 
College of St, Mary 
of the Springs 
Columbus 19 
College of Wooster 
Wooster 
Kent State University 
Kent 
Kenyon College 
Gambier 
Kenyon College 
Gambier 
Marietta College 
Marietta 
Mary Manse College 
Toledo 10 
Miami University 
Cxford 
Mount Union College 
Alliance 
Muskingum College 
New Concord 
Notre Dame College 
Cleveland 21 
Our Lady of CincinnatiCollege 
Cincinnati 6 


R. FJorence Brinkley 
Dean 


Mereb E, Mossman 

Dean of Instruction 

J. Carlyle Sitterson 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Cornelius M, DeBoe 
Dean of the College 


Robert S. Kreider 
Tiean 


Emerson Shuck 
Dean of the Graduate School 


Sister Thomas Aquin, O.P. 
Dean 

William Taeusch 

Dean 

Eric N. Rackham 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Frank E. Bailey 

Dean 

Daniel T. Finkbeiner II 


Merrill R, Patterson 

Dean of the College 

Sister Mary Lawrence 

Dean 

William E. Alderman 

Dean, College of Arts and Science 
William C. Wesley 
Vice-President, Dean 
Howard V. Evans 

Dean 

Sister Mary Leroy, S.N.D. 
Dean 

Sister Mary Virginia, R.S.M 
Dean 





OHIO, continued 

Oberlin College 
Oberlin 

Ohio State University 
Columbus 10 

Ohio University 
Athens 

Chio Wesleyan University 
Delaware 

University of Akron 
Akron 4 


OREGON 
Lewis and Clark College 
Portland 
Portland State College 
Portland 1 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver College 
Jenkintown 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University 
Lewisburg 
Chatham College 
Pittsburgh 32 
Chestnut Hill College 
Philadelphia 18 
College Misericordia 
Dallas 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle 
Eastern Baptist College 
St. Davids 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster 
Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg 
Haverford College 
Haverford 





Blair Stewart 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
H. F. Harding 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Rush Elliott 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Clarence E. Ficken 

Dean 

Ernest H. Cherrington, Jr, 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Charles W. Howard 
Dean of Faculty 
Philip G. Hoffman 


Robert D, Clark 
Acting Dean, College of Liberal Arts 


Ruth L. Higgins 
Dean 

Dorothy N, Marshall 
Dean of the College 
Karl D. Hartzell 


Lucile Allen 

Dean of the College 

Sister Loyola Maria, S.S.J. 
Dean 

Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 
Dean 

Frederic W. Ness 
f.cademic Vice-President 
George S. Claghorn 

Dean 

Roy McAuley 

Dean 

J. M. Darlington 

Dean of the College 
Seymour B. Duan 

Dean 

William E. Cadbury, Jr. 
Dean 





PENNSYLVANIA, continued 





LaSalle College 
Philadelphia 41 
LaSalle College 
Philadelphia 41 
Lafayette College 
Easton 
Lebanon Valley College 
Annville 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem 
Moravian Coliege 
Bethlehem 
Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh 13 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown 
Et. Joseph's Coliege 
Philadelphia 31 
hiel College 
Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh !3 
University of Scranton 
Scranton 3 
Ursinus College 
Collegeville 
Waynesburg College 
Waynesburg 
Wilson College 
Chambersburg 


RHODE ISLAND 





Brown University 
Providence !2 
Pembroke College in 
Brown University 
Providence !2 
Salve Regina College 
Newport 


SOUTH DA KOTA 





University of South Dakota 
Vermillion 


Brother D. John, F.S.C. 
Dean 
Brother G. Robert, F.S.C 


Robert G. Crosen 

Dean of the Faculty 

H. M. Kreitzer 

Dean 

Glenn J. Christensen 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Mariyn A, Rader 

Dean of the College , 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, R.S.M 
Dean 

Henry M. M. Richards 

Dean of the Faculty 

Rev. Maithew G. Sullivan, S.J. 
Dean 

Frederick M. Binder 


Lioyd W. Daly 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
John Geise 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Rev. William G. Kelly, S.J. 

Dean 

William S, Pettit 

Dean 

Lester T. Moston 

Dean 

Margaret C. Disert 

Dean of the College 


K. Roald Bergethon 
Dean of the College 


Nancy Duke Lewis 

Dean 

Sister Mary Antonine, R.S.M. 
Dean 


Eibert W. Harrington 
Dean, Ccllege of Arts and Sciences 





TENNESSEE 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville 
Tusculum College 
Greenville 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 





TEXAS 

Baylor University 
Waco 

Texas Southern University 
Houston 

Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 5 

Wiley College 
Marshall 


UTAH 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 
Hollins College 
Hollins College 
Mary Washington College ofthe 
University of Virginia 
Fredericksburg 
Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 
Lynchburg 
Roanoke College 
Salem 
Virginia Union University 
Richmond 20 


WASHINGTON 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Davis and Eikins College 
Elkins 





J. P, Sanders 

Dean 

Edward M. Carter 

Dean 

L. R. Hesler 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 


George M. Smith 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

J. A. Pierce 

Dean of the Graduate School 

J. Elmer Cox 

Dean of the College and Summer Session 
T. W. Cole 

Dean 


Sterling M McMurrin 
Dean, University College 


Charles F. Marsh 
Dean of the Faculty 
Mary Phlegar Smith 
Dean 


Edward Alvey, Jr. 
Dean 


Harriet D. Hudson 
Dean 

Perry F. Kendig 
Dean 

Thomas H. Henderson 
Dean 


Lloyd S. Woodburne 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


S. Wilds DuBose 
Dean 





WISCONSIN 

Beloit College 
Beloit 

St. Norbert College 
West DePere 

The Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison 





WYOMING 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie 


Ivan M. Stone 

Dean of the College 

Rev. M. J McKeough, O.P. 

Dean 

Sister Mary Magdeleine 

Registrar 

Mark H. Ingraham 
Dean, College of Letters and Science 


Ottis H, Rechard 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts 





